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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Excursion through the Slave States. from Washing- | 
ton on the Potomac to the frontiers of Mexico; 
with Sketches of Popular Manners, and Geologi- 
cal Notices. By G. W. Featherstonhaugh, 
F.R.S., F.G.S. 2 vols. Svo. London, J. 
Murray. 

Here is another work, and from rather a dis- 

tinguished pen, which will provoke the “ dan- 

der,” and be very much resented in America. 

Its “ sketches of popular manners,” taken over 


so wide a space, and during so considerable a | 


period of intercourse, certainly present far more 
offensive features than those of even Mrs. Trol- 
lope or Mr. Dickens ; and how they are to be 
qualified, either by partial denial or alleviation, 
it is not in our power to “ calculate.” Let us 
hope that, as they refer to some nine years ago, 
much improvement may have caken place since 
then; though it is impossible to expect any 
thing but filth, danger, vice, and violence, on 
the extensive frontiers of a country spreading 
its way into the distant wilderness through 
pioneers belonging to the worst of the human 
species. Elsewhere there may be good ; tiere 
nothing but evil. 

Of the geological and scientific portions of | 
the journey we shall say nothing; but, after a 
general preliminary contrast, conduct our read- 
ers into the scenes of life so strikingly portrayed | 





‘sovereign people’ a mere ochlocratic machine 
in the hands of skilful demagogues; or with 


what facility good men are made odious to the 


‘best understand how-easy it is to make the | portico is the greatest comfort about the place, 


| being long and roomy, and affording a comfort- 
| able walk for invalids and ladies in the even- 
ing. ‘The number of servants is quite inade- 


| masses, and government and society disorgan- | quate to the crowd of company that is some- 
ised for the purpose of p!undering them. Armed | times assembled there, and there is an eternal 
with this irresistible power, demagogues find | bawling going on, both in the house and at the 
no difficulty in perverting those principles in | doors of the cabins, before breakfast and dinner, 
‘free constitutions which are intended for the | from those who have no servants of their own. 
moral and civil protection of society, or in ex-'| ‘ Waiter, there ain’t not a drop of water in my 
cluding talents accompanied with education, | pitcher.” ‘Waiter, who under arth has taken 
integrity, and wealth from the service of the! the towel out of my chammber?’ ‘ Waiter, I 
public. It is to the fatal substitution of uni-|swar you’ve brought me two odd boots; one’s 


versal suffrage for character and property, and | considerable too little, and the t’other's the 


the general departure from the enlightened and | 


honest intentions of Washington and the other 
illustrious founders of their republic, that we 


most almighty big thing what I never seed.’ 
One night there was quite a row out of doors, 
as late as eleven; somebody had abstracted all 


must attribute the introduction into America| the pillows from a whole line of cabins, if such 
of that wild, democratic, mannerless, and ty- | pincushions may be called by that name, when 


rannical rule, both in the constituency and its | 
leaders, which promises no repose for the pre- | 
sent, and little hope for the future. The friends 

of order may, indeed, rally from time to time, 

but it is to be feared that it will be only when | 
the excesses of their opponents have created a| 
temporary disgust : these, indeed, may be driven | 
from power for a while, but as long as universal | 
suffrage exists, the vigilance of demagogues will | 
never sleep, and the same scenes will ever be | 


| enacted over and over again.” 


And fifteen years, according to our author, 


by Mr. Featherstonhaugh, who, in company | made all this change for the worse; in doing | 
first with his lady and son, and latterly and | which, he considers Mr. Jefferson to have been 
luckily without the lady, witnessed and suffered | the evil genius of America, and his political | 
in what he describes. ;and (want of) religious principles the cause, 
Istly, “ It would be going too far to assert | not only of actual decline, but the sure seed of 
that ths evil condition of things is, without | future miseries.* 
some qualification, to be necessarily attributed | But in the midst of ill there is yet some con- 
toa republican form of government; because, | solation; and it is amusing to find that the first 
even in the instance of the United States, it | experienced by our author consisted in the eat- 
has not always existed. In 1806, when the au- | ing of canvass- back ducks and soft crabs at Bal- | 
thor first visited that part of America, it was|timore. Leaving these treasures of the cuisine 
a very happy country. ‘he bright examples | with reluctance, the tourists very soon indeed | 
which had exercised so beneficent an influence | find the truth of the proverb, that they may go} 
at the origin of the government, were not then | farther and fare worse. At once we dip into the | 
forgotten. The moral dignity of Washington, | details of their social enjoyments: a Virginia | 
the wisdom of Franklin, the integrity of Jay, | mountain-hotel, with fashionable hot-springs, 
and the virtues of many of their contempora- | kept by a dancing Colonel Fry, is wonderfully 
ries, some of whom were then living, were yet | the reverse of what it should be. 
revered by the people.” But, 2dly, “it is not! “The house is an awkward, ill-finished, ill- | 
to be forgotten that, in an evil hour (1821) for | furnished building, with all the pretension of a | 
that commonwealth and for the union, a few | well-established hotel in an old settled country. | 
experienced demagogues, at a period when the | The black domestics correspond with the fur- | 
members of the legislature had not been dele- | niture and every thing else. There is a long | 
gated for that purpose, contrived the authorisa- | dining-room with a low ceiling, a small public 
tion of a convention of the people, to consider | parlour not capable of containing one-fourth of 
some fundamental changes in its constitution. | the company, and a few moderate-sized bed- | 
There, playing upon the hopes and fears of | rooms in which families are accommodated in- 
some of those from whom an inflexible opposi- | differently enough. Wood cabins, out of the | 
tion was expected, and overcoming by their arts | house, are provided for single people. ‘The 
the reluctance that was manifested to enter upon | 
the never-ending chain of evil consequences | 
which invariably attend improvident conces- | 
sions, these wily agitators succeeding in con- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





S 
* At the close of his introduction, Mr. F. expresses 
| a belief that the repudiating states will return to hon- 
, | ourable policy and pay their debts, in order to recover 
verting the mob into a constituency, by esta- | a national credit; and in his work, speaking of the 


blishing ‘ universal suffrage,’ that fatal princi 
1, vom! Sairage,’ that fatal principle | honvurable conduct of the state of Pennsylvania, in 


which has been the leading cause of the pre- | relation to the non-payment of its debts, is fairly at- | 


vailing degeneracy. Those who have been in | tributable to the Germans.” Upon which we have 

a highly populous country where universal suf- | only to showee, that thane je something gomarkelie 

frage Sa ais . | in one oft e most honest of the people of Surope thus 

forth — sequent elections ostensibly held | becoming rogues under an American climate. — Ed. 
le preservation of liberty—prevail, can | zis, Gaz. 


. 


richest state in this predicament, he says: ** The dis- | 


a Kentuckian won a bet that he would put nine 
of them into his ccat-pocket. At length, how- 
ever, they were found under the mattress of 
some one who had probably fancied his bed was 
hard, and who had gone off in an early stage- 
coach.” 

At the celebrated White Sulphur Springs 
matters are yet more unpleasant. The cabins 
for residents consisted of two rooms, in which 
all that passed in the one was audibie in the 
other; and the Featherstonhaugh party had 
for neighbours four natives, with two very small 
beds to sleep in, and continually ‘ engaged in 


| disputes about bacon—not Bacon, the great 


philosopher of England, but salt bacon of Vir- 
ginia. One of them maintained that in ‘ the 
hull woorld there was no sich bacon as Vir- 


| ginia bacon.’ Another, who was a Kentuckian, 


felt himself hurt by this observation, and put 
in an immediate rejoinder; saying, ‘I allow 
the Virginians do flog all mankind at praising 
themselves, and their bacon might be pretty 
good, but it war’nt to be compared, no not for 
a beginning of a thing, to the bacon of the 
western country, where the land was an al- 
wighty sight finer, produced better corn, and 
of course made better hogs.’ The Virginian 
now became nettled, and swore they vad ‘ more 
reel luxuries in oid Virginia than they had in 
the hull woorld, and asked the Kentuckian if 
they had ‘ oysters in Kentucky, and clams, and 
sich-like ;’ finishing with a declaration that the 
finest land in the ‘ hull woorld’ wag in South- 
ampton County. These oysters silenced the 
Keutuckian, who, living far in the interior, had 
never seen any; but a resident in the state of 
‘ Massasippi,’ who could not stand this boast of 
fine land, put it to the Virginian whether they 
could grow sugar in Southampton County, and 
added that he had ‘always heer’n that the 


| hawysters of New Orleens had sich onaccount- 


lable fine flavour, that they would knock the 
hawysters of Old Virginny into their ninety- 
ninth year any day.’ ‘1 reckon they get that 
from the yellow fever,’ rejoined the Virginian. 
This is pretty much a specimen of the conver- 
sation of these noisy fellows, who having come 
together in the stage-coach, Anderson, to our 
great discomfort, had crammed into this room. 
1 had opportunities afverwards of seeing these 
persons in the portico, and their external ap- 
| pearance corresponded to their conversation ; 
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they were ill-dressed, vulgar-looking fellows, 
drawn from the class of slave-dealers and land- 
speculators.” 

Of the dining here we read :—“ But who can 
describe the noise, the confusion incident to a 
grand bolting operation conducted by three 
hundred American performers, and a hundred 
and fifty black slaves to help them? It seemed 
to me that almost every man at table considered 
himself at job-work against time, stuffing sau- 
sages and whatever else he could cram into his 
throat. But the dinner-scene presented a 
spectacle still more extraordinary than the 
breakfast. And first, as to the cooking, which 
was after this mode. Bacon, venison, beef, and 
mutton, were all boiled together in the same 
vessel; then those pieces that were to repre- 
sent roast meat were taken out and put into an 
oven for a while; after which a sort of dirty 
gravy was poured from a huge pitcher indiscri- 
minately upon roast and boiled. What with 
this strange banquet, and the clinking of knives 
and forks, the rattling of plates, the confused 
running about of troops of dirty slaves, the nu- 
merous cries for this, that, and the other, the 
exclamations of the new comers, ‘ Oh, my gra- 
cious! I reckon I never did see sich a dirty 
table-cloth,’ the nasty appearance »f the in- 
comprehensible dishes, the badness of the water 
brought from the creek where the clothes were 
washed, and the universal feculence of every 
thing around, the scene was perfectly astound- 
ing. Twice I tried to dine there, but it was im- 
possible. 1 could do nothing but stare, and 
before my wonder was over, every thing was 
gone, people and all, except a few slow eaters. 
I never could become reconciled to the univer- 
sal filth, as some told me they had got. to be; 
and my wife would literally have got nothing to 
eat, if I had not given a douceur to the cook, 
and another to one of the black servants, to 
provide her every day a small dish of fried 
venison or mutton, for which we waited until it 
was placed before her; this, with very good 
bread—and it always was good —was her only 
resource. Much squeezed as we were at first, 
there was a sensible relaxation and more elbow- 
room in a very few minutes, in consequence of 
the great numbers who had the talent of bolting 
their ‘feed’ in five minutes. A gentleman drew 
my attention to one of these quick feeders, who 
had been timed by himself and others, and who 
had been observed to bolt the most extraordi- 
nary quantities of angular pieces of bacon, beef, 
and mutton, in the short period of two minutes 
and a half. This was a strange, meagre, sallow- 
looking man, with black hair and white whis- 
kers and beard, as if his jaws had done more 
work than his brains. All the bolters went at 
it just as quick feeders do in a kennel of hounds, 
helping themselves to a whole dish without 
ceremony, cutting off immense long morsels, 
and then presenting them with a dexterous turn 
of the tongue to the anxious esophagus, would 
launch them down by the small end foremost, 
with all the confidence that an alligator swal- 
lows a young nigger, into that, friendly asylum 
where roast and boiled, baked and stewed, pud- 
ding and pie, all that is good, and too often 
what is not very good, meet for all sorts of 
noble and ignoble purposes. These quick feed- 
ers, with scarce an exception, were gaunt, sal- 
low, uncomely-looking persons, incapable of in- 
spiring much interest out of their coffins, always 
excepting, however, the performer with the 
white whiskers, whose unrivalled talent in the 
present state of the drama, might, perhaps, be 
turned to great account in some of the enlight- 
ened capitals of Europe.”’—* The consequences 
of this pernicious habit of quick feeding, which 





is so general in America, I never perceived 
more strikingly than at this place.” 

A Mr. Wright, from Baltimore, had set up a 
rival shanty in the woods, and was going a- 
head at a great rate; and Mr. F. says: ‘ At 
the period of my departure Mr. Wright was 
becoming a formidable rival to the bar-room 
of the White Sulphur, where cock-tails, gin- 
slings, gum-ticklers, mint-juleps, phlegm-cut- 
ters, and other American sherbets, were brewed 
from morn to night for the crowds of spitting 
and swearing, cursing and coughing, smoking 
and stinking reel gentlemen that passed their 
time there; and such was his success, that his 
intention was to extend his operations the 
succeeding year.” 

At another inn, where the stage-coach stop- 
ped for dinner, we have a singular whole-length 
portrait of its owner: “ The landlord, a noisy, 
ill-dressed, officious fellow, was eternally com- 
ing into the room with his mouth full of to- 
bacco, plaguing us to eat his nasty pickles and 
trash along with the bread and milk we were 
contented to dine upon, and for which he 
charged us half-a-dollar each. This worthy 
was a perfect representative of that class of 
lazy, frowzy, tobacco-chewing country land- 
lords, who think nothing is right unless there 


is a good deal of dirt mixed up with it. | 
Seated upon a chair, with his legs sprawling | 


upon two others, his great delight was to bask 
in the sun at the door of his tavern, and watch 
the approach of the stage-coach, or any other 
vehicle or person that was upon the road. It 
was in this situation we found him, dressed in 
a pair of preposterously-fitting trowsers, co- 
vered with grease, a roundabout jacket to cor- 
respond, and a conceited, lantern-jawed, snuff- 
coloured-visage, with an old ragged straw-hat 
stuck at the top ofit. But he had one sur- 
prising talent. From his long practice of 
chewing large mouthfuls of tobacco, and the 
consequent necessity of ridding himself of the 
strong decoctions that, like a spring-tide, con- 
stantly threatened to break their bounds, he 
had gradually acquired the art of expectorating 
with such force and precision, that he could 
hit any thing within a reasonable distance, and 
with a force before unknown to belong to that 
branch of projectiles. Mr. Jefferson’s doc- 
trines had one of their most able exponents in 
him; for, when he was hard pushed at an elec- 
tion, he sometimes gave his opponents just 
cause for seeing that he was the wrong man 
to contend with, by squirting his opinions into 
their eyes—a mode of argument which, as he 
was a justice of the peace into the bargain, 
caused him to be respected accordingly. We 
had an opportunity of seeing a curious spe- 
cimen of this man’s talents before we left the 
house; for as we were preparing to get into 
the stage-coach, a flock of young ducklings, 
with an old one or two, came waddling along 
with remarkably uncertain steps; the old ones 
advanced, looked, and hesitated, whilst the 
young ones hardly seemed to know which way 
they were going; most of them seemed to be 


blind, and, in fact, had been partly deprived of 


sight ever since they had been able to waddle 
about; for as soon as they were hatched, the 
old duck bringing the little ones to pay their 
compliments to the landlord on his three 
chairs, and to pick up what crumbs they might 
find, he, merely to keep up his practice, was 
in the habit of knocking the little ducklings 
over neck and heels whenever they came 
within'shot, and so in process of time the poor 
things had lost the use of their eyes. The old 


duck had, perhaps, been spared on account of 


her maternal character; but from what I saw 


of her motions, I rather think she had become 
as expert at dodging as he was at knocking 
her young ones over.” 

And travelling companions, in these remote 
parts, were about as pleasant as the hosts who 
entertained them, Our countryman had a dis- 
pute with a bully, who, on starting, wanted to 
displace his trunk; and he continues :— 

“Tt was my fortune to be seated opposite to 
the fellow who had given me so much trouble, 
so that our knees would necessarily interfere 
with each other ifwe were not mutually accom- 
modating, as travellers usually are, This man 
would neither do one thing nor another; he 
seemed to put his legs in the way as much as 
he could, kept spitting out of the window, and 
then thrusting his head out of it; so that, being 
made exceedingly uncomfortable, I was com- 
pelled to ask him, though I did it in a civil 
way, to keep himself quiet; but I might as well 
have remained silent, for, drawing himself up 
into a somewhat fierce and sullen attitude, he 
growled out ‘that he had as good a right to be 
in the stage as me.’ Upon this the broken- 
hearted gentleman under the black and white 
sombrero, who had drawn forth some volumi- 
nous sighs of a strong Cipolline character, 
affectionately put his hand upon this fellow’s 
thigh, as though they were exceedingly inti- 
mate, which encouraged him to add, ‘ I reckon 
I ain’t a-going to be put upon by no man: if 
any man thinks he’s a-going to put upon me, 
he will get no good by it—thatI know,’ Having 
cheered himself on with this encouraging speech, 
he proceeded to take a dirk from beneath his 
waistcoat, which, having approvingly looked at, 
he replaced ; next he took a small pistol from 
his pocket and shewed it to his melancholy 
friend, who observed that ‘leetel pitchers would 
carry water as well as big ones.’ The other pas- 
sengers said nothing. In the Northern States 
such an occurrence as this, of five inside passen- 
gers combining against one who had offended 
none of them, could not have taken place. The 
very sight of the dirk and pistol would have in- 
censed every one to kick the fellow out; but we 
were approaching countries under the juris- 
diction of the bowie-knife, and having learnt at 
Abingdon that while we were wrangling about 
the trunk they had ascertained from the waiter 
at the tavern that I was an Englishman—a cir- 
cumstance not much in atraveller’s favour when 
mixed up with low fellows of the uneducated 
classes in America—I saw that my policy was 
not to get into disputes with them, but to watch 
their proceedings. In this sort of humour we 
continued the remainder of the journey, and at 
nine P.M. reached Blountsville, a small frontier 
town of the state of Tennessee, The night was 
| damp, and we all went into the bar-room of the 
| tavern, where a yreat many persons were stand- 

ing round the fire. Here, after securing seats 
| for the next day, I took my stand, happy to be 
released from the disagreeable persons I had 
| been shut up with, who, I was informed, were 
| going in another stage-coach to South Carolina. 
| Whilst standing with my back to the fire look- 
| ing at some young children who were amusing 
| themselves with blowing a horn, my old tor- 
|mentor came up, and in an insolent manner 
| tried to provoke me into a quarrel with him: 
| for along time I refused to speak to him, but 
| perceiving at length that he was exciting a 
| great prejudice against me, and becoming rather 

irritated, I told him that he might, for aught I 
| knew, know a great deal, as he said he did; 
| but that he didn’t know the difference betwixt 
|a gentleman and such a low, impudent jack- 
| anapes as himself; and that though I was his 
senior by a great many years, | thonght it 
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would be quite advisable for him not to provoke 
me any further. Upon this, without further cir- 
cumlocution, and boiling over with inarticulate 
rage, he said, ‘ I allow you are a old rascal, 
and that’s just what you are.’ During all my 
journeys in North America I had never carried 
pistols, or dirk, or hidden weapons with me, or 
any arms but arifle to procure myself game, 
and hitherto I had not found it necessary to do 
sc, 1 now saw that I had to do with a bully 
armed with a knife, and who was prepared to 
use it; and who, seeing the advantage he had 
over me, and believing that he could say what 
he pleased with impunity in a crowd of fellows 
who were delighted to see an Englishman in- 
sulted, felt quite sure that he might indulge in 
every sort of insolence with impunity. Great 
was the surprise therefore of the beholders when 
they saw me draw out a couple of instruments, 
the noble use of which was altogether unknown 
in the enlightened state of Tennessee. 
forty years before this memorable evening, I 
had in my young days been an eager pupil of 
the then celebrated pugilist Jackson; and no 
sooner did the word rascal come strangely to 
my ears, than all the practice [ had acquired 
under my great master suddenly and intuitively 
came to my fingers’ ends. It was literally 
Scarborough warning he got—a word and a 
blow; in an instant | served him upon his as- 
tonished optics with two ‘straightforwarders,’ 
right and left, and down he went on the floor 
into an ocean of tobacco-spit, quite puzzled to 
imagine how he had got there. Perceiving, how- 
ever, that he began to fumble for his dirk and 
pistols, I instantly jumped upon him, where- 
upon the landlord jumped upon me, and my son 
upon the‘landlord. We had a few moments of 
very interesting scuffle and confusion, Lut being 
at length separated, the fallen bully was lifted 
up, with his eyes and cheeks puffed up like a 
mufile, crest-fallen, and an object of pity even 
to myself. Nothing more was said now about 
pistols or dirks, and I had the satisfaction of 
seeing this foolish fellow, who thought I should 
be content with telling him back again, accord- 
ing to the manners of his equals, that he was 
a rascal too, led off, almost frightened out of 
his senses lest he had lost his eyes, vapouring, 
however, as he went what he would do; for 
which I had only one answer, that I would 
give him ten times as much if he did any thing 
at all.” 

The issue of this adventure is well worth 
reading, though too long for us to quote. And, 
indeed, we must, for this Gazette, bring our no- 
tice to a close, reserving still greater atrocities 
for our next, and satisfy the first call by copy- 
ing two capital traits from the judgment-seat of 
these independent legislators. A judge and an 
attorney of the court bore each other a grudge, 
and the characteristic story runs thus :— 

“Soon after his elevation to the bench, the 

_ attorney waited upon him accompanied by a 
female, and presenting him with a long con- 
veyance, told him he was ‘to examine her se- 
cretly and apart,’ whether she had signed the 
deed by compulsion, and was to certify the af- 
fidavit immediately, as they wanted to use the 
deed in half an hour. As he had never exer- 
cised this function before, and had no very 
clear notion of what sort of examination she 
was to undergo, and above all not liking either 
the man or his manner, he told him to leave the 
paper, and that he would look it over and see 
what he could dv. To this the attorney testily 
replied, ‘ You have no business to look at the 
paper at all, your business is only with the af- 
fidavit.’ A little nettled at this want of rever- 
ence, the judge as sharply rejoined, ‘I calcu- 


Near | } ; 
| bench was emphatically told that he ‘ could not | like, are sure to quit.’ 


late you must take me for a most almighty fool, | I wouldn’t go, and I gave him a most almighty 
to suppose that I’m a mind to swar to what’s | whipping. Soon arter three fellows comed 
in that ar paper before I’ve read a word in it, | from Franklin and tuk me, and hauled me to 
and I ain’t a-going to do no sich thing for no | what they called the court-house, where there 
lawyers on the universal arth, I tell you.’ It) was a lawyer they called Judge Monson, and 
was in vain his honour was told that he was not | he fined me ten gallons for whipping the con- 
the person that was to swear to the affidavit, | stable. ‘ Why,’ said I, ‘ you don’t mean to say 
he would not listen to the attorney ; and the lady | you’ll make me pay ten gallons for whipping 
inclining to the judge’s opinion, and expressing | that ar fellow?” ‘ Yes, I do,’ said he, ‘and that 
a wish that he would read the paper, the attor- | you shall see!’ ‘Then,’ says I, ‘I calculate 
hey was outvoted and had to submit, taking his | l’ll whip you like — the first time I catch 
revenge, however, afterwards, by ridiculing the | you in the woods, if I have to pull all the bees 
judge upon all occasions. At the period when | and all the bars in Missoura out of their holes. 
this homicide took place, his honour had re- | And so the crittur had me locked up till one of 
ceived so many affronts from the attorney that | the settlers that wanted me to do a job for him 
a ‘rumpus’ was expected betwixt them every | said he would pay the ten gallons: but I didn’t 
time they met. When Hethner was brought | like them practyces; I seed the country warn’t 
before the judge, a violent altercation arose | a going to be worth living in, and so I left the 
betwixt him and the attorney, on the propriety | Gasconade Caywnty and comed here, for you'll 
of admitting the accused to bail. Authorities | mind that wherever the lawyers and the court- 
were quoted, statutes were produced, and the | houses come, the other varmint, bars and sich 
Characters of this kind 
are now only to be met with on the remote 
frontiers: most of their cabins are destitute of 
furniture and food, and at certain seasons the 
sickly inhabitants look as if their clothes had 


by law admit him to bail, and that no man that 
was the very beginning of a lawyer would say 
he could.’ To all this his honour replied, ‘ The 
court knows well enough what it’s abaywt, it 


ain’t a-going to do no sich thing as read all 
them law-books by no manner of means, and 
it’s no use to carry on so, for the court decides 
all the pynts agin you.’ Having delivered the 
opinion of the bench with great firmness, his 





never been taken off, their faces washed, or 
their hair combed. The settling of the country 
is a great annoyance to men of this class; for 
where the white man comes to plant and live, 
the buffalo and elk will not stay, the deer and 


honour now took to a remarkable personal pe- | bear become thinned off, and amongst his former 
culiarity he had, which was to gattier his lips | friends the hunter is almost reduced at last to 
together when he had made a speech, and suck | the deer, the wild turkey, the racoon, and opos- 
the air in with great vehemence. No sooner,|sum, which being totally insufficient for his 
therefore, was the decision promulgated, than | wants, he gradually becomes a dependant upon 
the attorney sarcastically observed, ‘ Some folks | the more opulent planter, the only person who 
gets their law from books, and some folks I cal- | has always something to eat. This he tries for 
culate must suck it in.’ This sally having pro- | 4 while, and pays for his. subsistence in little 
duced a universal titter, his honour immediately | jobs; but the restraint is too great, and at 
arose to vindicate the dignity of the bench, and | length he bursts his chains, and plunges into 
addressed the following eloquent rebuke to the | the wilderness some hundreds of miles off, 





offending barrister: ‘Suck or no suck, I swar | 
I ain’t a-going to be bully-ragged by no sich | 
talking Juniuses as you, a sniggering varmint | 
that’s the non compus mentus of all human ab- | 
horrence, and that’s parfictly intosticated with | 
his own imperance—that’s the court’s candid | 
opinion—if it ain’t, I wish the court may be | 
etarnally —.’” 

The companion-anecdote is told of a squatter 
‘who had been born in the woods, had never 
even been in a village, and knew nothing of the 
arts and customs of society. He seemed a fear- 
less good-tempered creature, with a great deal 
of conceit of his own cleverness; had no pro- 
perty of his own but his rifle, and never had 
possessed any save that which he acquired by 
his wandering and desultory pursuits. He had 
a prejudice against all men who were not, like 
himself, freed from every kind of restraint, and 
did not go willingly amongst them. When I 
had conversed with him for some time, he asked 
me if I was a lawyer. I told him no, that I 
was afraid I was nothing much to boast of in 
the way of business. ‘* Why then,’ said he, ‘I 
swar that’s jist what I am, and I’m glad you 
are not a lawyer, for the lawyers is the most 
cursedest varmint, I reckon, that’s abawt.’ 
‘Where have you met with any lawyers?’ said 
I; ‘there are none in this part of the country.’ 
‘Stranger,’ he replied, ‘I once lived ajyning 
(adjoining) to the Gasconade what runs into 
the Missoura, and so they set off Franklin 
Caywnty ajyning to it; and wherever they set 
up a caywnty, you see, there the lawyers is 
sure to come. And so a farmer what I owed 
fourteen deerskins to, sent a constable and tuk 
me, and wanted to haul me into the caywnty, 





and so the more he wanted me to go, the more 


‘whar the bars is a plenty.’” 





Palm-Leaves. By R. Monckton Milnes, 
Pp. 202. London, E. Moxon. 
SEVERAL preceding volumes of graceful poetry 
have made the author very favourably known 
to the public; but the present work will, we 
think, raise him in estimation, and be found to 
contain more than is looked for in similar pro- 
ductions. It is not merely composition, and 
thoughts thrown into verse; but it is a series 
of oriental pictures, richly coloured above the 
grey level of prose, and setting the aspects and 
usages of the East before us in a congenial 
spirit of embellishment and bravery. This 
mode of gilding the book of travel is very at- 
tractive; and after the ornate narratives of 
such writers as Chateaubriand and others, we 
feel obliged to Mr. Milnes for superadding the 
harmonies of song to the flowery eloquence of 

description. aa 

A dedication to that great and good minister 
M. Guizot, includes a noble political view, with 
every sentiment of which we cordially agree. 
Mr. M., we believe, is nevertheless reckoned 
one of the party whose sobriquet is Young 
England. Sid 

The preface is an able disquisition on the 
religion of Mahomet and the social condition 
of his followers. Then come the poems, and 
they, as well as the prefatory matter, are some~ 
what tinged with Germanisms in idea and Jan- 
guage, and the metaphysical inclination of mind 
to which that school is addicted. 

Mr. Milnes travelled in the Levant in 1842-3; 
and we have every reason to believe that his 
views, here evolved, are in general accurately 
consistent with actual facts, and not poetic 
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creations or even varied from the truth by 
poetic feeling. We will therefore venture to 
quote him in both lights—as a pleasing poet 
and observant tourist. The Hareem is a very 
agreeable example of the latter class. 


_“ Behind the veil, where depth is traced 
By many a complicated line ; 
Behind the lattice closely laced 
With filagree of choice design ; 
Behind the lofty garden-wall, 
Where stranger-face can ne’er surprise, 
That inner world her all-in-all, 
The eastern woman lives and dies. 


Husband and children round her draw 
he narrow circle where she rests; 
His will the single perfect law, 
That scarce with choice her mind molests ; 
Their birth and tutelage the ground 
And meaning of her life on earth— 
She knows not elsewhere could be found 
The measure of a woman’s worth, 


If young and beautiful, she dwells 
An idol in a secret shrine, 
Where one high-priest alone dispels 
The solitude of charms divine ; 
And in his happiness she lives, 
And in his honour has her own, 
And dreams not that the love she gives 
Can be too much for him alone. 


Within the gay kiosk reclined, 

Above the scent of lemon-groves, ’ 
Where bubbling fountains kiss the wind, 

And birds make music to their loves, 
She lives a kind of faéry life, 

In sisterhood of fruits and flowers, 
Unconscious of the outer strife 

That wears the palpitating hours. 
And when maturer duties rise 

In pleasure’s and in passion’s place, 
Her duteous loyalty supplies 

The presence of departed grace ; 
So hopes she by untiring truth 

To win the bliss to share with him 
Those glories of celestial youth — 

That time can never taint or dim. 


Thus in the ever-closed Hareem, 
As in the open western home, 
Sheds womanhood her starry gleam 
Over our being’s busy foam ; 
Through latitudes of varying faith 
Thus trace we still her mission sure, 
To lighten life, to sweeten death, 
And all for others to endure. 


Home of the East! thy threshold’s edge 
Chevks the wild foot that knows no fear, 
Yet shrinks as if from sacrilege, 
When rapine comes thy precincts near: 
Existence, whose precarious thread 
Hangs on the tyrant’s mood and nod, 
Beneath thy roof its anxious head 
Rests as within the house of God. 


There, though without he feels a slave, 
Compell’d another’s will to sean, 
Another’s favour forced to crave— 
There is the subject still the man; 
There is the form that none but he 
Can touch; the face that he alone 
Of living men has right to see— 
Not he who fills the prophet’s throne. 


Then let the moralist, who best 
Honours the female heart, that blends 
The deep affections of the west 
With thought of life’s sublimest ends, 
Ne’er to the eastern home deny 
Its lesser, yet not humble praise, 
To guard one pure humanity 
Amid the stains of evil days.” 





The following may also be cited: 


“ Solomon and the Ants, 


Solomon is the hero of wisdom all over the East; 
but wisdom there must be manifested by power: he | 
is therefore the great magician, the ruler of all the | 
spirits of creation, and to whom all inferior creatures | 
do homage. The Targum to the book of Esther, i. 2, | 
relates: ‘ that demons of the most different orders, | 


and all evil spirits, were submitted to his will.’ ‘The | 
8th verse of the 2d chapter of Ecclesiastes has been | 
interpreted to have a similar meaning. One of the 

singular uses to which he applied his power, according 

to the Mohammedan commegtators, was to get the | 
demons to make a depilatory to remove the hair from | 
the legs of the Queen of Seba before he married her. | 
The following story from the ‘ Kuran’ is evidently 

connected with the mention of the wonderful instinets | 
of the ant in Proy. vi. 6-8, | 


Of all the kings of fallen earth 
The sun has never shone 

On one to match in power and worth 
With ancient Solomon. 


Master of genii and of men, 
He ruled o’er sea and land; 
Nor bird in nest nor beast in den 
Was safe from his command. 


So pass’d he, gloriously array'd, 
One morning to review 

The creatures God on earth has made, 
And give him homage due. 


Well busied in a valley near 
A troop of ants perceived 

The coming pomp; and, struck with fear, 
Death clo<e at hand believed. 


They cried, ‘ What care the kings and priests 


That here in splendour meet, 

What care the genii, birds, or beasts, 
For us beneath their feet? 

For what are we to them, and who 
Shall check their mighty way? 

Fly to your inmost homes, or rue 
The glory of to-day.’ 

The son of Davia’s wondrous ear 
No haughty mood beguiled ; 

He, bent the ant’s small voice to hear, 
Beneticently smiled ; 


And pray’d: ‘ O God! the great, the good, 


Of kings Almighty King! 
Preserve my progress free from blood, 
Or hurt to living thing. 
Comfort these humble creatures’ fear ; 
Let all thy servants know, 
That I, thy servant too, am here, 
Thy power, not mine, to shew. 
That, ’mid the tumult and the tread 
Of myriads, 1 will zuard 
Secure from hurt each little head, 
As thou wilt me reward,’ 


And thus the ants that marvellous scene 
Beheld, as glad a throng 

As if their tiny forms had been 
The strongest of the strong.” 


This is yet more characteristic of the work 


and its leading objects: 


“ Mohammed and the Assassin. 


‘Leave me, my followers, leave me; 
The best-loved voices grieve me 
When falls the weary day : 

My heart to God is yearning, 
My soul to God returning: 
Leave me alone to pray.’ 

So had the prophet spoken: 
‘The silence was unbroken; 
While on a tree close by 

He hung his arms victorious, 
And raised his forehead glorious 
As glows the western sky. 


Fast as the sun descended, 
Further the prophet wended 
His course behind the hill; 
Wiere, at his motives prying, 
An Arab foe was lying, 

Hid by a sand-heap, still. 


One of a hateful tribe, 
‘Treating with scorn and gibe 
God and the prophet’s name : 
Creatures of evil lust, 

Base as the desert dust, 
Proud of their very shame! 


With upraised sword behind him, 
Burning to slay or bind him, 
Stealthy the traitor trod ; 

Ife cried, ‘ At last I brave thee! 
Whom hast thou now to save thee? 
* God,’ said the prophet, ‘ God!’ 


Guardian of Allah's choice, 
Gabriel had heard that voice, 
Had seen the felon’s brand; 
Swift from his hand he tore it, 
Swift as an arrow bore it 

Into the prophet’s hand. 


O vain design, and senseless, 

To find the man defenceless 

Whom God loves like a son! 

Ile cried, ‘ Who now shall save thee? 
Which of the friends God gave thee ? 
* None,’ said the Arab, ‘ none!’ 


‘ Yes,’ said the prophet, ‘ One— 
Eyil the deed now done— 








Still thou hast found a friend: 
nly believe and bow 

To Him who has saved thee now, 

Whose mercy knows no end.’” 

Without doing more than adverting to some 
good translations from the German, and some 
little pieces composed in Greece, we close Mr. 
Milnes’ volume, which has given us great plea- 


| sure, with another poem, more directly ad- 


dressed to the Orient illustrations. 


“ The Tent. 
Why should a man raise stone and wood 
Between him and the sky? 
Why should he fear the brotherhood 
Of all things from on high? 
Why should a man not raise his form 
As shelterless and free 
As stands in sunshine or in storm 
The mountain and the tree! 


Or if we thus as creatures frail 
Before our time should die, 

And courage and endurance fail 
Weak nature to supply; 

Let us at least a dwelling choose, 
The simplest that can keep 

From parching heat and noxious dews 
Our pleasure and our sleep. 


The fathers of our mortal race, 
While still remembrance nursed 

Traditions of the glorious place 
Whence Adam tled accursed, 

Rested in tents, as best became 
Children, whose mother earth 

Had overspread with sinful shame 
The beauty of her birth. 


In cold they sought the shelter’d nook, 
In heat the airy shade, 

And oft their casual home forsook 
The morrow it was made ; 

Diverging many separate roads, 
They wander'd, tancy-driven, 

Nor thought of other tix’d abudes 
Than paradise or heaven. 

And while this holy sense remain’d, 
’*Mid easy shepherd cares, 

In tents they often entertain’d 

he angels unawares : 

And to their spirits’ fervid gaze 
The mystery was reveal’d, 

How the world’s wound in future days 
Should by God’s love be heal’d. 

Thus we, so late and far a link 
Of generation’s chain, 

Delight to dwell in tents, and think 
The old world young again ; 

With faith as wide and thought as narrow 
As theirs, who little more 

From life demanded than the sparrow 
Gay-chirping by the door. 


The Tent! how easily it stands, 
Almost as if it rose 

Spontaneous from the green or sand, 
Express for our repose ; 

Or, rather, it is we who plant 
This root, where’er we roam, 

And hold, and can to others grant 
The comforts of a home. 


Make the divan—the carpets spread, 
The ready cushions pile ; 

Rest, weary heart! rest, weary head! 
From pain and pride awhile; 

And all your happiest memories woo, 
And mingle with your dreams 

The yellow desert glimmering through 
The subtle veil of beams. 

We all have much we would forget— 
Be that forgotten now! 

And placid hope instead shall set 
Her zealupun your brow: 

Imagination’s prophet eye 
By her shall view unfurl’d 

The future greatnesses that lie 
llid in the eastern world. 


To slavish tyrannies their term 
Of terror she forete!s ; 
She brings tu bloom the faith whose germ 
In Islam deeply dwells; 
Accomplishing each mighty birth 
That shall one day be born 
From marriage of the western earth 
With nations of the morn! 


Then fold the tent—then on again; 
One spot of ashen black 

The only sign that here has lain 
The traveller's recent track ; 
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And gladly forward, safe to find 
At noon and eve a home, 

Till we have left our tent behind 
The homeless ocean-fuam!” 





WALPOLE'S LETTERS. 


(Fourth Volume. Bentley.] 


Ilavine fully introduced our readers to this en- 
tertaining publication in our Gazette of the 11th, 
the remainder of our task may be sufficiently 
discharged by the selection of a few more of 
the salutary or piquant observations of the 
noble philosopher of Strawberry Hill. The 
following remarks are striking enough: 

“ When I see men late in life thrust them- 
selves into the world's face without a call, I feel 
a contemptuous pity for them; but they are 
always punished: they find themselves mis- 
placed; and the more they try to adapt them- 
selves to the tone of an age to which they be- 





long not, the more awkwardly they succeed. 
Not only the fashions in dress and manners | 
change, but the ways of thinking, nay, of speak- 
ing and pronouncing. Even the taste in beauty | 
and wit alters. A Helen, or a Lord Rochester, | 
perhaps, would not be approved but in one | 
specific half century. Sir William Temple says 
that the Earl of Norwich, who had been the | 
wit of the court of Charles the First, was | 
laughed at in that of Charles the Second. 1 
myself remember that Lord Leicester, who had 
rather a jargon than wit, which was much ad- | 
mired in his day, having retired for a few years, | 
and returning to town after a new generation | 
had come about, recommenced his old routine, 
but was taken for a driveller by the new people 
in fashion, who neither understood his phrases | 
nor allusions. At least, neither man nor woman | 
that has been in vogue must hazard an inter- 

regnum, and hope to resume the sceptre. An} 
actor or actress that is a favourite may continue | 
on the stage a long time; their decays are not 
descried, at least not allowed by those who 
grow old along with them; and the young, who 
come into the world one by one, hearing such 
performers applauded, believe them perfect in- 
stead of criticising ; but if they quit the stage 
for a few years, and return to it, a large crop 
of new auditors has taken possession, are struck 
with the increased defects, and do not submit, 
when in a body, to be told by the aged that such 
a performer is charming, when they hear and 
see to the contrary.”’—‘ Contagion does not 
mount, but descend. A new theatre is going 
to be erected merely for people of fashion, that 
they may not be confined to vulgar hours, that 
is, to day or night. Fashion is always silly ; 
for before it can spread far it must be calcu- | 
lated for silly people — as examples of sense, | 
wit, or ingenuity, could be imitated only by a| 
few. All the discoveries that I can perceive | 
to have been made by the present age is to| 
prefer riding about the streets rather than on 
the roads or on the turf, and being too late for 
every thing. Thus though we have more pub- 
lic diversions than would suffice for two capitals, 
nobody goes to them till they are over. This 
is literally true. Ranelagh—that is, the music 
there — finishes at half an hour after ten at 
night; but the most fashionable set out for it, 





A little sketch after the 
teristic: 

** We have swarms of French daily ; but they | 
come as if they had laid wayers that there is | 
no such place as England, and only wanted to | 
verify its existence, or that they had a mind to | 
dance a minuet on English ground; for they 
turn on their heel the moment after landing. | 
Three came to see this house last week, and 
walked through it literally while 1 wrote eight 
lines of a Jetter: for 1 heard them go up the 
stairs, and heard them go down, exactly in the 
time I was finishing no longer a paragraph. It 
were happy for me had nobody more curiosity 
than a I'renchman, who is never struck with 
any thing but what he has seen every day at 
Paris. 1am tormented all day and every day 
by people that come to see my house, and have 
no enjoyment of it in summer. It would be 
even in vain to say that the plague is here. I 
remember such a report in London when I was 
a child; and my uncle, Lord Townshend, then 
secretary of state, was forced to send guards to 
keep off the crowd from the house in which the 
plague was said to be; they would go and sce 
the plague! Had I been the master of the 
house, | should have said, as I would to kings 
who pretend to cure the king's evil, ‘ You cure 
the evil!—you are the evil!’ ‘ You see the 
plague !—you are the plague !’” 

Of the famous Bubb Doddington’s memoirs 
it is said: 

“ T cannot describe the avidity with which I 
devoured a new publication. A nephew of Lord 


peace is charac- | 


I am lamentably disappointed—in her, I mean; 
not in him. had conceived a favourable 
opinion of her capacity. But this new book is 
wretched ; a high-varnished preface to a heap 
of rubbish, in a very vulgar style, and too void 
of method even for such a farrago. Her pane- 
gyric is loud in praise of her hero; and almost 
every fact she relates disgraces him. She al- 
lows and proves he was arrogant, yet affirms he 
was not proud —as if arrogance were not the 
flower of pride. A man may be proud, and 
may conceal it; if he is arrogant, he declares 
he is proud. She, and all Johnson's disciples, 
seem to have taken his brutal contradictions 
for bons-mots. Some of his own works shew 
that he had at times strong excellent sense ; 
and that he had the virtue of charity to a high 
degree is indubitable ; but his friends (of whom 
he made woful choice) have taken care to let 
the world know, that in behaviour he was an 
ill-natured bear, and in opinions as senseless a 
bigot as an old washerwoman —a brave com- 
position for a philosopher! Let me turn from 
such a Hottentot to his reverse—to you; to 
you, the mild, benevolent, beneficent friend of 
mankind, and the true contented philosopher 
in every stage. Your last resigned letter is an 
antidote to all Johnson's coarse, meditated, 
offensive apophthegms.”—‘ The print-shops 
teem with satiric prints on them ; one, in which 
Boswell, as a monkey, is riding on John- 
son, the bear, has this witty inscription, ‘ My 
Friend delineavit.’’ But enough of these moun- 
tebanks !” 





Melcombe’s heir has published that lord’s diary. 


| Indeed it commences in 1749, and I grieve it | 
| was not dated twenty years earlier. 


However, 
in topics that are ten times more 
and fresh to my memory than any 


it deals 
familiar 
passage 
months. I wish I could convey it to you. 
Though drawn by his own hand, and certainly 
meant to flatter himself, it is a truer portrait 
than any of his hirelings would have given. 
Never was such a composition of vanity, versa- 
tility, and servility! In short, there is but one 
feature wanting—his wit, of which in his whole 
book there are not three sallies. I often said 
of Lord Hervey and Doddington, that they 
were the only two I ever knew who were al- 
ways aiming at wit, and yet generally found it. 


There is one light in which the book pleases me | 


particularly ; it fully justifies the unfavourable 


opinion I always had of the Duke of Newcastle | 


and Mr. Pelham, and which was thought such 
heresy during their lives.” 
Life.—* Life is like a chess-board—the white 


spaces and the black are close together: it does | 


not signify of which hue the last square is—the 
border closes all!” 

March 1786. Bozzi, and Piozzi, and Dr. John- 
son. — “* I have very lately been lent a volume 
of poems, composed and printed at Florence, in 
which another of our ex-heroines, Mrs. Piozzi, 
has a considerable share : her associates, three 
of the English bards, who assisted in the little 
garland which Ramsay the painter sent me. 
The present is a plump octavo; and, if you 
have not sent me a copy by your nephew, I 
should be glad if you could get one for me: not | 
for the merit of the verses, which are moderate | 


that has happened within these six | 


The letters to Sir Horace Mann close June 
22d in this year, 1786 (p. 278), though he lin- 
' gered to November before he died at Florence ; 
|a few of anterior dates to other individuals 
have been rummaged out, together with a me- 
moir of Walpole’s relative to his income, short 
| autobiographical notes of his life, and his Straw- 
| berry Hill Catalogue, to form a congenial con- 
|clusion to the volume. In the notes we have 

a poor account of the state of parliamentary 
reporting, as follows :— 

| March 23d, 1742, I spoke in the House of 
Commons for the first time, against the motion 
\for a secret committee on my father. This 
speech was published in the magazines; but 
| was entirely false, and had not one paragraph 
| of my real speech in it.” 

We copy a few other memoranda worth 
| quoting as touches of the times :— 

“In May, 1747, I took a small house near 
| Twickenham for seven years. I afterwards 
bought it by act of parliament, it belonging to 
minors; and have made great additions and 
improvements to it. In one of the deeds I 
found it was called Strawberry Hill.’ 

“One night in the beginning of November 
1749, as 1 was returning from Holland House 
by moonlight, about ten at night, I was attacked 
by two highwaymen in Hyde Park, and the 
pistol of one of them going off accidentally, 
razed the skin under my eye, left some marks 
of shot on my face, and stunned me. The ball 
went through the top of the chariot; and if I 
had sat an inch nearer to the left side, must 
have gone through my head.” 

“ In Feb. 1757, I vacated my seat for Castle- 
rising in order to be chosen for Lynn; and 








though above a mile out of town, at eleven or | enough, and faint imitations of our good poets, | abont the same time used my best endeavours, 
later.” | but for a short, and sensible, and genteel pre- | but in vain, to save the unfortunate Admiral 
On May 8th, 1783, Walpole writes: ‘ The| face by La Piozzi, from whom I have just seen | Byng.” 

king has lost another child, Prince Octavius; | a very clever letter to Mrs. Montagu todisavow| “In Sept. I erected a tomb in St. Anne’s 
a lovely boy, they say, of whom both their ma- | a jackanapes, who has lately made a noise here, | churchyard, Soho, for Theodore king of Corsica.” 
jesties were dotingly fond. When Prince Alfred | cne Boswell, by anecdotes of Dr. Johnson. In| “Oct. 29th. I began the account of a new 
died, the king said, ‘ | am very sorry for Al- | a day or two we expect another collection by discovery of painting upon wax; it was in- 
fred; but had it been Octavius, I should have | the same signora.”—“ Two days ago appeared | vented at Paris by the Comte de Caylus, and 
died too.’” | Madame Piozzi’s ‘ Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson.’ | was improved here by Mr. Miintz. 
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“ Nov. 12th. I dismissed Mr. Miintz; and 
upon his leaving me, laid aside the intention of 
publishing the account of the new encaustic.” 

“I had been told that Bishop Warburton 
resented something in the chapter of architec- 
ture, in the second volume of my ‘ Anecdotes 
of Painting,’ and that he intended to abuse me 
in the new edition of Mr. Pope’s works, which 
he proposed to have printed at Birmingham. 
As I had not once thought of him in that work, 
it was not easy to guess at what he was of- 
fended. On looking over the chapter, I con- 
cluded he had writ some nonsense about the 
Phenicians; but having read very few of his 
works, it was impossible for me to know where 
to find it. As [ would not disoblige even a 
coxcomb unprovoked, and know how silly a 
literary controversy is, in which the world only 
laughs at both sides, I desired Dr. Charles Lyt- 
telton, Bishop of Carlisle, to ask him if what I 
had said of the Phenicians was the rock of 
offence, and to assure him IJ had read few of 
his things, and had had no intention of laugh- 
ing at him. I name Bishop Lyttelton; be- 
cause if it had not come from one of his own 
order, all-arrogant and absurd as Warburton 
is, one should scarce believe it possible that he 
could have pushed vanity and folly to such a 
height as appeared inhis answer. He replied: 
‘ The Phenicians! no, no. He alluded to my 
note in the edition of Pope, in which I have 
spoken of Gothic architecture; 1 have ex- 
hausted the subject.’ I will only remark on 
this excess of impertinent self-conceit, that if 
he can exhaust subjects in so few lines, it was 
very unnecessary for him to write so many 
thousands. After this I would as soon have a 
controversy with a peacock, or with an only 
daughter that her parents think handsome. 
The fowl, the miss, and the bishop, are alike 
incorrigible. The first struts naturally; the 
second is spoiled; reason itself has been of no 
use to the last.” 

“1769. May. Mr. David Hume had intro- 
duced to me one Diverdun, a Swiss in the se- 
cretary’s office. This man wrote ‘ Mémoires 
Littéraires de la Grande Bretagne;’ and Mr. 
Hume desired I would give him a copy of 
* Lord Herbert’s Life,’ that he might insert an 
extract in his journal. I did. In April this 
Diverdun went to travel with a young English 
gentleman, and a few days afterwards a Swiss 
clergyman delivered to me from him his-Me- 
moirs for the year 1768; he had published but 
one before, for 1767. In this new journal I 
found a criticism on my ‘ Historic Doubts,’ 
with notes by Mr. Hume, to which the critic 
declared he gave the preference. Mr. Hume 
had shewn me the notes last year in manu- 
script; but this conduct appeared so paltry, 
added to Mr. Hume’s total silence, that I im- 
mediately wrote an answer, not only to these 
notes, but to other things that had been written 
against my ‘ Doubts.’ However, as I treated 
Mr. Hume with the severity he deserved, 1 
resolved not to print this answer, only to shew 
it to him in manuscript, and to leave it behind 
as an appendix to, and confirmation of, my 
‘ Historic Doubts.’ About the same time Vol- 
taire published in the ‘ Mercure’ the letter he 
had written to me; but I made no answer, be- 
cause he had treated me more dirtily than Mr. 
Hume had. Though Voltaire, with whom I 
had never had the least acquaintance or corre-: 
spondence, had voluntarily written to me first, 
and asked for my book, he wrote a letter to the 
Duchess of Choiseul, in which, without saying 
a syllable of his having written to me first, he 
told her I had officiously sent him my works, 
and declared war with him in defence de ce 





bouffon Shakspeare, whom in his reply to me 
he pretended so much to admire. The duchess 
sent me Voltaire’s letter, which gave me such 
contempt for his disingenuity, that I dropped 
all correspondence with him.” 

And with these literary morsels we bid Ho- 
race Walpole, thanking him for the amusement 
he has afforded us, cordially farewell.” 





History of the Oregon Territory and British 
North-American Fur-Trade, §c. By John 
Dunn. 8vo, pp. 359. London, Edwards and 
Huzhes. 

Mr. Dunn has presented the public with a 
volume of more than ordinary interest, and in 
more ways than one. Having belonged to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and had great oppor- 
tunities for observation during eight years re- 
sidence in the country, he is not only compe- 
tent to furnish us with its history and the 
history of the fur-trade, but also to describe its 
existing condition, the condition of those who 
are among its colonists, and “the habits and 
customs of the principal native tribes” which 
are found on this northern continent, from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific seaboard, and 
from California to the Russian settlements. 
And though the former subjects are the most 
important, the latter are the most curious and 
attractive for a literary journal. Of the ques- 
tions relating to the Oregon territory, therefore, 
the American claims and the British claims, 
the establishments of one or other on this site 
or that, their pretences, their real objects, their 
trading, their treatment of the natives, and 
other matters of political aspects, we shall say 
very little. Those who are concerned in the 
issue will do well to peruse Mr. Dunn’s state- 
ments, according to which it would appear that 
the affairs of the Hudson’s Bay Company are 
conducted on a liberal and admirable scale— 
their great principles being justice towards the 
Indians, and generosity in every transaction. 
Of the American adventurers, on the contrary, 
the accounts are by no means flattering; and 
missionaries, trappers, and settlers, are all men- 
tioned in a way which we are sorry to read for 
the sake of humanity and right. Thus he 
speaks of a location on the river Wallamette, 
which flows into the Columbia: 

‘In this fertile district, near the banks of the 
river, at the distance of about fifty miles from 
its entrance into the Columbia, the Wallamette 
settlement has been established. The Ameri- 
cans make a great boast of this settlement as an 
American establishment, and speak of it in 
their public papers and speeches as if it were 
a settlement exclusively American, and founded 
by Americans, capable of being made the nu- 
cleus of a great community; that it is a most 





cause the public could not imagine that state- 
ments so pertinaciously reiterated could be 
without, at least, some foundation ; and because 
no attempts were made by those acquainted 
with the real state of the case to disabuse the 
British public of their misconception on this 
and other points of importance, such as the 
right of possession. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, who had the best means of refuting the 
statements of the United States writers, evi- 
dently despised and disregarded those state- 
ments. They were content, not only with the 
possession of the country, as the chief partners, 
and with the almost exclusive enjoyment of its 
trade, but rested on the consciousness of their 
just, moral, and judicious conduct as traders, 
and occupiers under their right of imperial 
tenure; and they fairly and naturally concluded, 
that it would tend to throw a doubt on the jus- 
tice of their claim, if they were to enter into a 
controversy about it. Their claim they consi- 
dered to be undeniably just, and its vindication 
to be the duty of the legislature alone. Now 
the plain history of the origin and progress of 
this settlement is simply this. About seventeen 
or eighteen years ago, when the settlement at 
Vancouver, as the western head-quarters of the 
company, acquired a distinguished and very 
prominent position, and became the rallying 
point for all the servants of the company far 
and near; when the surrounding country be- 
came well explored; when, from the long and 
undisputed possession of it by the company, it 
began to be considered by the company’s ser- 
vants as British land—British, too, as to its 
climate, and the capabilities of the scil—some 
of the company’s servants, when they had de- 
termined to enjoy the tranquillity of indepen- 
dent retirement after their Jong and arduous 
services, fixed on the banks of the Wallamette 
as their last place of residence, rather than re- 
turn to Canada, or Scotland, or England, from 
which they were weaned by long absence. The 
company gave every encouragement for the for- 
mation of a settlement, giving them stock, &c., 
to start with. By and by, some of the com- 
pany’s officers (I may especially mention one, 
Mr. M‘Kay, the well-known and meritorious 
director of the Rocky Mountain trapping par- 
ties) thought this commencement afforded a 
fair opportunity of becoming settlers, consecu- 
tively with the retention of their connexion with 
the company; and they opened farms there. 
Th2 speculation went on thrivingly; and the 
opinion spread abroad, even to the United 
States, through means of the American free 
trappers, that a rising colony would be soon 
established in that locality, and that the success 
of this, under such powerful auspices as those 
of the company, would gradually lead to the co- 


thriving colony—that it continues the right of lonisation of the whole lower region, where it 


possession to the government of the States— | was capable of colonisation. 


that it owes no favour to, and is independent 
of, the Hudson’s Bay Company—that there it 
stands, and will stand, a memorial of American 
right—that it is the duty of the American go- 
vernment to protect it; while it holds out every 
incentive to industrious and enterprising citi- 
zens to joinit. All this, and much more, has 
been said and written by gasconading traders 
on the passions and weaknesses of the populace, 
about this vaunted establishment, and has been 
believed. It is not very surprising that any ex- 
travagant story, which flattered the vanity, or 
excited the hopes or the cupidity of such a peo- 
ple as the Americans, should gain credence in 
the States, especially if it be seasoned with bit- 
terness against the ‘ Britishers.’ Much of this 
misrepresentation and exaggerating nonsense 
has been believed too in England, simply be- 





This impression 
the company’s chief officers did not attempt to 
remove. They, on the contrary, rather wished 
to afford every encouragement and facility for 
the progress of improvement and civilisation. 
The Americans, who had already made many 
attempts to effect a lodgment in the country, 
but on every occasion failed, either from their 
want of skill, or of capital, or of integrity in 
their dealings with the natives—whether they 
attempted fur-trading companies or fishing 
companies—having now seen that a fair oppor- 
tunity of securing a possession was opened to 
them under the company’s shelter, bethought 
them of despatching missionaries, with the os- 
tensibly benevolent and Christian view of giving 
religious culture to the rude and ill-educated 
servants of the company, and the denizens of 
this growing little community. A few mission- 
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aries did arrive, and they, as was becoming 
their professed purpose, received every encou- 
ragement and favour from the governor of Fort 
Vancouver, Dr. M‘Loughlin; and, as became 
their true purpose, commenced resident far- 
mers, teaching, it is true, the natives the great 
elements of Christianity, and forms of prayer, 
but using their gratuitous labour for the culti- 
vation of their fields. These missionaries did 
not ‘hide their lamp under a bushel,’ but, on 
the contrary, ‘proclaimed their light before all 
men,’ and sent to the States flattering accounts 
of their success. The consequence was, that 
some adventurers, with a little property, were 
induced to brave the perils of the long and for- 
midable journey (leaving millions of more fer- 
tile acres at home, requiring less capital and 
labour for cultivation) to the Oregon. Some 
of these settlers came in their real character of 
farmers; but they were very few. Others came 
in the guise of missionaries—such missionaries 
as their predecessors—men who give a little 
preaching as an equivalent for much bodily la- 
bour performed by the native converts. Some 
of these have located themselves in other dis- 
tricts: and hence there are, by American wri- 
ters, given the most pompous accounts—ac- 
counts, to those who are acquainted with the 
real facts, sometimes laughable, and sometimes 
calculated to excite indignation and disgust— 
of American settlements.” 

Having selected this general sketch of the 
principal, if not the only mixed settlement in 
Oregon where Americans are to be found, we 
shall touch on the disputed subject no farther, 
but proceed to quote some of the most novel 
circumstances related of the Indians, of whom 
there seems to be many nominal tribes, though 
small-pox* and other visitations have swept 


host’s lodge is completely cleared out, and 
decked round with fresh boughs in every part. 
to their humanity. They allege that beavers | Even a new hearth is made. The owner re- 
have certain powers of speech, and that they | maining in it alone, spreads out a well-dressed 
have heard them talk with each other, holding | moose-skin, neatly painted (of late they some- 
council, and sentencing offending members to | times use cloth), on which he lays out the con- 
punishment.” tents of his medicine, or holy bag, consisting 

The Piutes, above named, inhabit within the | of various articles, the principal of which is a 
Colorado and the great salt lake. “ They are} sort of household god —a curiously carved 
entirely naked—men and women: and their | image, about eight inches long. This is first 
only food is lizards, snails, and wild roots. | covered with down, over which a piece of beech- 
When the snow falls heavily, and these means | bark is closely tied, and the whole enveloped 
of subsistence fail them, for they are utterly | in folds of skins, or cloth, red and blue. This 
improvident, they burrow holes in the sides of | tigure is an object of the most pious regard. 
the sandhills, and there vegetate in a state of | The next article is the war-cap, which is deco~ 
somnolent torpor till the opening of the season. | rated with the plumes of scarce birds, and with 
Then they crawl abroad, ‘ anatomies of death,’ | beavers’ and eagles’ claws, &c., and to which 
to eke out their wretched living; and, until | is suspended a quill or feather for every enemy 
they acquire sufficient strength to forage at | which the owner has slain. Then follow other 
large, eat grass on their hands and knees like | articles —the pipe and tobacco; and roots and 
beasts. The trappers say that, after a severe | simples esteemed for their medicinal properties. 
season, the ground about their caverns may be | These articles being exposed, and the stem of 
seen covered with the bodies of famished dead. | the pipe resting on two prongs, as it must not 
Their only weapons are clubs, and in the use | touch the ground, he calls in the person whom 
of even these they are unskilful.” he means most to honour-—and who sits down 

Of the Knisteneaux:—‘“ Chastity is not| opposite him. Then the bowl of the pipe is 
considered a virtue among them. Plurality of | filled, and is fixed to the stem. A pair of 
wives is allowed, and so is an interchange of | wooden pincers is provided, to place the fire in 
wives; but if a wife commit an indiscretion | the pipe; and a double-pointed pin to empty 
without the consent of the husband, she is liable | it of the remnant of the tobacco not used. 
to severe punishment, such as the loss of her|The remainder of the guests are then sum- 
hair, nose, or ornaments. When a young man | moned in; and the most solemn awe per- 
marries, he resides with his wife’s parents, who, | vades the whole. The women are generally 
however, treat him as a stranger, till the birth | allowed to be spectators at a distance. The 
of his first child; he then attaches himself to | assistant lights the pipe, and presents it to 
them more than to his own parents, and the wife | the host, or officiating person, who holds it 
always calls him by the title of father of her | between both his hands, and standing. He 
child. When a man loses his wife, it is con-|then turns to the east, and draws a few 
sidered his duty to marry her sister: or he } whiffs, which he blows to that point: he ob- 


and were therefore condemned to their present 
shape, but that in due time they will be restored 





away their numbers, and reduced many of them 
almost to extinction. ‘There are still men- 
tioned by Mr. Dunn, Knisteneaux, Chipewyans, 
Waakiacums, Cathlamets, Sebassas, Flat-heads 
(who appear to the greatest advantage), Black- 
feet (the best-looking), Snakes, Piutes (the 
most degraded), Bell - Bellas, Chinooks, and 
others; and of them we are told the following 
particulars. Several of the tribes entertain 
“ some idea of a fallen state. They have a 
traditionary belief, that beavers are a falien 
race of Indians, who disobliged the Good Spirit, 





* “This terrible scourge (we are told), which not 
only thinned this population, but had nearly dispeo- 
pled the whole of the northern continent of the native 
inhabitants, itis now generally agreed, was first in- 
troduced by the Americans of the United States, and 
at first broke out among the tribes residing between 
the sources of the Missouri and the Mississippi. Thence 
it spread its devastation northward as far as Atha- 
basca, and the three horns of the great Slave Lake; 
and westward across the Rocky Mountains through 
the whole region of the Oregon territories, spreading 
to a vast distance along the shores of the north Pacific. 
They at first tried their medicine-men, or conjurors ; 
then, when their medicines and charms were found 
unavailing, they adopted various expedients, which 
were as fatal as the disease itself; such az bleeding, 
blistering, steam and cold baths in quick succession. 
Then, when they failed in every attempt at cure, they 
became desperate, and impressed with the belief that 
it was a visitation from the Great Spirit, who surren- 
dered them up to the Evil One, as a punishment for 
their wicked courses. The wretched sufferers were 
deserted, and left to rot and perish, unaided and un- 
pitied. The more hardened and courageous of those 
who escaped the attack fled to the desert plains, or 
the mountains, or the islands of the lakes. Others, 
more desponding, committed suicide, to save them- 
selves from the horrors which they saw the sufferers 
endure. The bodies of hundreds of men, women, and 
children used to be seen, afterwards, suspended from 
the trees, close by depopulated villages, whilst the 
ground was strewed with putrid and mouldering re- 
mains. Numbers of tribes were totally swept away, 
or reduced to a few scattered and powerless indivi- 
duals, The remnants of many others united, and 
formed a new and heterogeneous union,” 


may have several sisters together. They are,| serves the same ceremony towards the other 
generally, hospitable, generous, and mild, ex- | quarters; his eyes being directed upwards 
cept when inflamed by spirituous liquors; andj all the time. He then holds the stem about 
are indulgent and attentive to their children.|the middle, between the three first fingers 
The occupation of the men is war and hunting} of both hands, and raising it on a level 
| only. The women make the nets, dress the| with his forehead, he swings it three times 
|skins, collect the wood, erect the tents, and | round, beginning from the east, with the course 
| perform all the domestic work, and attend to! of the sun; when, after poising ‘and pointing 
|the children. Hence their life is one of great | it in various directions, he replaces it cn the 
toil; and, from a consciousness of this, they | prongs. He next makes a speech to explain 
sometimes destroy their female children.’’ — | his object in inviting them, and concludes with 
“ Their funeral rites begin, like all their other | an acknowledgment of past favours, and a 
ceremonials, with smoking, and end with aj prayer for a continuance of them from the 
feast. The body is dressed in the best habili- | Master of Life. He then sits down; and the 
ments of the deceased, or of his relations; and | whole company declare their approbation and 
is deposited in a grave, lined with branches; | thanks by loud and prolonged sighs. After 
some domestic utensils are placed in it, and a | this the assistant takes up the pipe, and holds 
canopy erected over it. During this ceremony | it to the mouth of the host, who, after smoking 
great lamentations are made; and, if the de- | three whiffs, utters a short prayer, then hands 
ceased be much respected, his relations cut off| it round (taking his course from east to west) 
their hair, and pierce the fleshy parts of their | to each guest, who smokes, and mutters some- 
thighs and arms with arrows, knives, &c., and | thing to him on the occasion. Thus the pipe 
blacken their faces with charcoal. In some |is generally smoked out; when the host, after 
instances the women used to sacrifice them- | turning it three or four times round his head, 
selves to the manes of their husbands. The | drops it downwards, and replaces it on the 
whole of the property of the deceased is de- original props. After this he returns the com- 
stroyed; and when the relations give up their | pany thanks for their attendance, and wishes 
garments they are willing to take any rags to | them all happiness. These smoking rites pre- 
cover their nakedness. This imprudent custom | cede every matter of great importance; and 
tends to keep them in poverty, and compels , sometimes they are politic.” 
them often to resort to the bounty of the Hud-| Of the habits and customs of other tribes we 
son’s Bay Company. At the funeral feast | reserve a selection for a concluding notice. 
eulogies are pronounced on the deceased ; and | ieee 
| 








on his tomb are carved the symbols of his tribe, Memoir of Admiral Sir Graham Moore, G.C.B., 
which are taken from the different animals of; G-C.M@.G. By Major-Gen. Sir R. Gardiner, 
the country; and also, if he had in any way| K.C.B. 8vo, pp. 49. London, Murray. 
distinguished himself, memorials of his own | A sust and proper tribute to the memory of 
deeds.”” —‘* There are also private feasts, at- | one of the ablest and most gallant officers who 
tended with religious ceremonies, given by in- | adorned his country’s service when so many 
dividuals on many occasions, of which due an- | brilliant heroes shone in the same sphere. It 
nouncement is given. On this occasion the | is honourable to the writer. 
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Ancient Coins of Cities and Princes, geographi- 
cally arranged and described. By John Yonge 
Akerman, F.S.A., &c. No. I., Hispania. 
8vo. London, J. R. Smith. 

Tuts is the frst part of a very important publi- 

cation, and cannot fail to be well received, when 

it appears under the name of so experienced 
and learned a numismatist as Mr. Akerman. 

No coins are so valuable and historically in- 

teresting as the ancient coins of cities and 

princes, which not only form our chief guide 


League has for some years assailed public 
opinion, and endeavoured to propagate its 
principles. It is briefly but ably written ; and 
contains much argument in small compass. 

The Economy of Waste Manures. By J. Wannam. 

Pp. 114. London, Longmans. 

A THOROUGHLY useful little book, treating 
practically of waste manures: Ist, of the farm ; 
2d, of the town; and 3d, local. Of their proper 
application and relative values, we need not 
speak ; but we may notice the lamentable waste 





to the obscurer parts of the annals of early 
times, but they afford an infinitely varied illus- 
tration of the mythology, and costume, and | 
manners of primeval ages. The early coins of | 
Spain, with its numerous colonies of Greeks ' 
and Pheenicians, dating from the most remote | 
antiquity, have an especial importance amid | 
the discoveries now making among the anti- | 
quities of Phcenitia, Egypt, and the East. This 
class of coins has been little studied, and less 
understood, although very numerous. The ob- 
scurity in which these coins were enveloped 
was increased by the circumstance of their bear- | 
ing frequent inscriptions in Celtiberian charac- 
ters, the meaning of which has only been dis- 
covered within a few years. Mr. Akerman 
observes, “ With regard to the written language | 
of the ancient inhabitants of Spain, there is| 
reason to believe that it had its origin in Be- | 
tica, the coins of which have legends which read } 
from right to left, with the vowels suppressed, 

a sufficient indication of oriental origin. Al- 

though we have no proof of that high antiquity | 
of the written character of the Iberians which | 
Strabo says they claimed, we have yet evidence | 
of their diversity in the different provinces. It 

is the same with the types of their coins. Thus, | 
at Emporia and at Rhoda, the types and le- | 
gends are palpably Greek; while at Gades, 

Abdera, Malacca, and Sex, they are entirely | 
Pheenician. ‘ From these two extreme points,’ | 
observes M. de Sauley, ‘the two systems of, 
writing probably advanced until they met, | 
whence the diversity of alphabets mentioned | 
by Strabo.’”? The first number of Mr. Aker- | 
man’s work contains a portion of Spain; it is | 
elegantly got up, and illustrated by diagrams 

of the different Celtiberian alphabets and nu- | 
merous well-executed plates of coins. It pro- 
mises, indeed, to be a very valuable addition to 
the library of the numismatist. 


Hildebrand, or the Days of Queen Elizabeth: an | 
Historical Romance. By the Author of “ The 
King’s Son.” 3 vols. London, J. Mortimer. | 

Tue author has taken a great deal of pains to) 
frame a stirring story, and present us with his- 
torical portraits of the Elizabethan age; but! 
the style is very indifferent, and the copied 
likenesses are not so vivid in their lineaments 
as those with which we are so familiar from 
actual history. Elizabeth and her courtiers 
can hardly flourish in new lights, especially 
when the queen is made to link herself to Essex 
and Raleigh, arm in arm, to lounge up a gar- 
den to Cecil and others of her court. Only 
fancy Elizabeth doing this!!! * Spain, Eng- 
land, and shipboard, are all laid under contri- | 
bution for the scenes; and we only wish we | 
could say they were drawn with more proba- 
bility and likelihood. 


Free Trade, with reference to its Effects upon the 
Operative Classes. By Humanitas. Pp. 16. 
London, W. E. Painter. 

Tuts is the earliest specimen we have seen of 

the literary industry inspired by the Society for 

the Protection of Agriculture, in opposition to 
the deluge of periodical publication and pam- 
phleteering with which the Anti-Corn-Law 


'amiable) public virtues. 


of town-manures, the sewerage of London alone 

being estimated at 900,000. per annum, which 

is lost for want of the continental system of 
collection. 

Gallus, or Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus ; 
with Notes and Excursus illustrative of the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Romans. From the 
German of Prof. Becker, by I'red. Metcalfe, 
B.A., Cambridge. Pp.421. London, Parker. 

WE never could feel aught for the Roman pri- 

vate or domestic character. They were a hard 


| people, whose best traits are handed down to us 


in heroics: the sacrifices of intense patriotism, 
and the exhibition of striking (not always 
A good deal of the 
interior of Roman life having, however, been 
of Jate laid open to us, and chiefly by the 
labours of German antiquarics, we are wel 
enough pleased to sce a vivified picture instead 
of a learned treatise resulting from their re- 
search, The adventures of Gallus furnish fair 
materials for the purpose; and his household 
habits, entertainments, visitings, travels, &c., 
and his final disgrace at court, and refuge in 
suicide, are detailed in a manner as interesting 
as any thing of ancient Rome can be, not dispa- 
raging the English Valerius which entertained 
us some twenty years ago. 


very valuable for youthful readers ; 





| 
| 


| 


The official business being over, the president, 
Mr. R. J. Murchison, presented the royal 
medals, with suitable addresses, to Mr. W. J. 
Hamilton and Professor A. Erman, to whom 
they had been awarded for their important 
geographical labours. After which the pre- 
sident read his usual anniversary address on 
the progress of geography during the past 
year. It contained a mass of most interesting 
information, and was attentively listened to by 
a very numerous auditory. The dinner in the 
evening we have noticed a few columns un. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
May 25.—The first anniversary of this society 
took place on Saturday last; Mr. G. B. Green- 
ough in the chair. The council reported that 
the society now consisted of 157 members, that 
the donations had been very numerous, that 
a Journal had been established, and that suit- 
able apartments would at once be provided for 
the use of its members. Appended to the re- 
port was a list of the donations, with their re- 
spective donors, and an estimate for the year 
1844, leaving a balance in hand of 228/. Owing 
to the severe indisposition of the president, 
tear-Admiral Sir C. Malcolm, the anniver- 
sary address emanated from the secretary. It 
commenced with an historical account of the 
remains of nations long since extinct, and of 
those since the historic age commenced; a 
description of the origin, design, incipient la- 
bours, and prospective efforts of the society 
then followed; and lastly was given the pro- 


gress of ethnology during the past year in the 


1 
ity ye he notes and ex- | Rear-Admiral Sir C. Malcolm. 
cursus are of a kind to render the publication | qoyzs ; 


and we do Elphinstone; Mr. G. 


respective countries of Asia, Africa, America, 
West Indies, Australia, and the islands of the 
Pacific and Indian Archipelagos, &c. The 
officers elected by ballot were, — President : 
Vice-Presi- 
the Archbishop of Dublin; Hon. M. 
B. Greenough; J. C. 


not know a volume from which scholars in the| Prichard, M.D. Treasurer: Mr. S. Duckworth. 
upper forms or having ‘finished their school Secretary: R. King, M.D., and a long list of 


education could derive more benefit. Elder 
pupils may also refresh their memories greatly 
from Prof. Becker. 
Conversations on the History of England. 
Mrs. Marcet. Part II. pp. 103. 
A sravet tu the excellent child's history which 


By 


| we noticed with just encomia in a preceding 


Gazette. The range is from Henry VIII. to 


| George III.; and the task performed in the 


mest pleasing and instructive manner, 


| 


| 
} 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Gospel before the Age, or Christ with Nico- | 


demus: being an Exposition for the Times. By 
R. Montgomery, M.A., author of “The Mes- 
siah,” &c. S8vo, pp. 594. London, Baisler. 


! 
| 
} 
} 
' 


councillors. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, 25th May, 1844. 
Academy of Sciences: sittings of May 15 and 20. 
—In expectation ofa grant ofa suitable build- 
ing for their use, and of a vote of the Chambers 
to assist in the construction of enormous op- 
tical instruments, M. Arago proposed a com- 
mission, which was named by the president, to 
advise and to direct the artists to be employed. 
The project, and the application to government, 
arose from the fact of immense masses of flint 
and of crown glass, entirely free from all de- 


Mr. Montcomery takes up the cause of the | fects, having been obtained by several French 
Episcopal Church with much earnestness of | !48s-manutfacturers, and having been recently 


denounces as violent political dissent on the 


, one hand, and insidious popery on the other. 


His own opinions appear to run into evan- 
gelism; but the subjects altogether are of a 
nature which we never discuss. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPIIICAL SOCIETY. 


| 
| 
| 


| May 27.—This being the fourteenth anniver- | metals and -of alloys. 


| union of water with sulphuric acid. 


/tone and scriptural quotation, against what he | submitted to the Academy. 


M. Abria forwarded a work containing his 
new researches on the heat disengaged in the 
The re- 
sults of his experiments differ from those of M. 
Hess and those of Prof. Graham. They are 
successively for each atom as the numbers 1 } 
& rz te ae 

A highly favourable report was given on two 
memoirs by M. Wertheim, on the elasticity of 
The examiners, MM. 


sary of this important society, the members! Babinet, Poncelet, Duhamel, and Pelouze, state 


| met at the society’s rooms at one o'clock, for | that the relations indicated between the results 
the election of officers to replace those going | of experiments and the molecular constitution 


,out by rotation. ‘The following were unani- 


of bodies are of high importance, and that the 


mously elected, viz. Sir J. Franklin and Sir | work contained an immense number of new de- 


G. Back, vice-presidents. 
; Beche, Lieut-Cul. Colquhoun, R.A., Sir C. 
| Lemon, Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., Lord Prud- 


Sir H. T. De la| terminations, numeric constants, exact mea- 


surements, &c. The Academy approved the 
report, and decided on the publication of the 


; hoe, and Mr, J. Bandinel, members of council. | memoif in Le Recueil des Savants Etrangers. 
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M. Pelouze communicated the first results of 
experiments made by M. Chancel. on different 
compounds derived from butyric acid. By the 
action of caustic ammonia on butyric ether he | 
has obtained a substance which crystallises with 
facility, and which possesses all the characters 
of an amide. M. Chancel has named it butyr- 
amide. It crystallises in pearly tablets of a 
splendid whiteness, which does not alter in the 
air; it is colourless and transparent, and pos- 
sesses a sweet fresh taste with a bitter after- 
taste. It melts at about 130° into a colourless 
liquid, which, kept in fusion, volatilises slowly ; 
the vapour is inflammable. It is readily dis- 
solved in water, more in hot than cold, also in 
alcoho! and ether. Thrown upon water it melts 
without producing those gyratory motions com- | 





in Chinese scholarship; and Major Elont, a 
celebrated Malay grammarian. Short biogra- 
phical sketches of these gentlemen, with a no- 
tice of their works, were contained in the re- 
port. The attention of the meeting was then 
called to a correspondence which had been be- 


gun with their learned and zealous member, | 


Mr. Davis, recently appointed governor of the 
British possessions on the coast of China, who 
had promised to use his best endeavours in fur- 
thering the views of the society in the exten- 
sive fields of inquiry now opened to us in that 
remote country. The report next alluded to a 


Wednesday.—Socicty of Arts, 8 r.m. 
| Thursday. — Royal, 8% v.m.; Antiquarics, 8 p.st.; 
| Zoological, 3 p.M.; British and Foreign Institute, 
| 83 P.M. 
| Friday.—Royal Institution, 8§ p.st. ; Botanical, 8 p.m. 
| Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 4 P.>1. 





FINE ARTS. 
| ROYAL ACADEMY. 
| We look with sorrow at the works in this ex- 
|hibition of Mr. A. Geddes, A., whose death, 
‘about the period of its opening, removed him 
lalike from the gratification of merited praise 
| and the counsel of judicious criticism. His 247, 


request made by the council to the Court of | Jenny Denison, from Tales of My Landlord, is a 


Directors, to permit some qualified officer in 
India to take copies of those ancient and perish- 
ing fresco-paintings in the caves of Ajunta, 


mon to several soluble butyrates. Under the! representing decds and races now gone by, and 
influence of boiling heat, the butyramide in| which have excited the admiration of those who 
aqueous solution is decomposed into ammonia} have examined them; a request which it was 
and butyric acid. Analysis gives for butyra- | understood would be readily acceded to. ‘The 


mide the formula 
C8 H® AzO? = C8 H9 O° Azil?. 

M. Gauss writes from Gottingen, “ [I learn 
that M. Struve, director of the observatory at 
Polkowa near St. Petersburgh, observed the 
comet discovered by M. Faye up to the 10th 
April, and that he again saw it on the 16th of! 
April. Curxious to know if there could be any | 
hope of seeing the comet re-appear after its 
junction with ‘the sun, I have engaged M. Gold- 
schmidt to make the calculations necessary to 
fix the degree of probability. But if it be per- 
mitted to value the light of the comet by a frac- 
tion, of which the numerator is a constant and 
the denominator the square of the product of the | 
distances of the comet from the sun and earth, | 
this hope becomes very slight.” 





report then mentioned the experiment of even- 
ing meetings, at which matters of a practical 
and less recondite tendency were discussed 
than was the practice at the ordinary daily 
meetings of the society. It was stated that it 
was under consideration to hold further meet- 
ings in the same spirit, if it should be thought 
desirable by the members generally. Some 
valuable additions to the library were then 
mentioned and described ; and another dona- 
tion of 100/. to its funds by the Jate treasurer, 
Mr. J. Alexander. The works published by 
the Oriental Translation Fund since the last 


| meeting were then mentioned, viz. that re- 


markable work, the “ Dabistan,” so eulogised 
by Sir W. Jones, translated by the joint efforts 
of Mr. D. Shea and Captain A. Troyer; the 


fresh and life-like conception of the character, 
| . . . . 
| gaily attired in a tartan plaid; and 263, a 
| beautifully painted Portrait of Miss Flora Bel- 
lasis in the dress of a Parsee girl. No. 377, 
| Zhe Water - Pitcher, a pretty piece of humble 
|character; 397, A Landscape ; 402, Study for a 
large portrait; 481, An Italian Minstrel, pic- 
turesque and interesting; 538, an affecting 
Ariadne abbandonata; and 923, A Portrait, fill 
up the measure of his /as¢ year’s labours, and 
prove the versatility of his talents and the va- 
riety of his powers. Since he challenged fame 
by his small whole-lengths, he has on no occa- 
sion shewn himself more worthy of admiration 
than now, when the hand of fate was upon him, 
and his genius was expending its closing efforts. 
No. 165. Girl with a.Parrot. D. Maclise, 
R.A.—We cannot say that we think well of the 
| flesh-colour in this otherwise meritorious piece 
| of art ; and we trust that the blue tints, instead 
) of natural carnations, will not, for the sake of 
a harmony of tone with other objects repre- 
sented, seduce this eminently gifted artist into 
a mannerism which cannot be generally ad- 








M. Laurent forwarded a memoir on the rota- | second and last volume of Al-Makkari’s “ Ma- | mired, however it may be praised by amateurs 
tion of planes of polarisation in the infinitely | hommedan Dynasties in Spain,” by M. Gayan- j and artists as an achievement of art. Artists 
smail motions of a system of spheroids. He} yos; the second volume of Ibn Khallikan’s | do not work for artists alone, but for the wide 
considers it proved, that the molecules of bodies | ‘ Biographical Dictionary,” by Baron M‘Guckin | World; and the juste milieu is to delight the 


have sensible dimensions. “I attach so much | de Slane; and the third divraison of M. Quatre- 
more importance to this result,” M. Laurent | mere’s “ Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks.” The 
adds in a letter accompanying his memoir, | works preparing for the press were stated to be, 
“because it becomes necessary in order to ad-/ the “ History of Tipa Sultan,” translated by 
mit the consequences, truly extraordinary, which | Col. Miles; the fourth volume of Haji Khalfa’s 


result from it, and which I propose to commv- | 
nicate to the Academy.” 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
CambripGe, May 22.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 
Masters of Arts.—J. J. Bevan, H. Busk, C. S. Weir, 
Trinity College; J. Bywater, St. John’s Coll.; G. G. 
Guyon, St. Peter’s Coll.; T. Morton, Corpus Christi 


“ Bibliographical Dictionary,” by Prof. Fliigel ; 
and the “ Khitabal Yamini,” by the Rev. J. 
Reynolds, the secretary to the committce of 
the Fund. The committee had also accepted 
a proposal from Mr. J. Ballantyne to translate 
Khafi Khan’s “ History of India,” from the 


| Persizn. 


The report of the auditors was then read, 
with the estimates for the current year: at the 


College; C. B. Wale, Magdalene College. conclusion of which Sir G. Staunton, in an ele- 
Bachelors of Arts.—P. J. Brine, J. J. Bumpstead, 


as Mie spre yee? “eG oe ampsten’,| gant speech, detailing the advantages which 
King’s College Oitver, Epiniy College: 1,Gh- fad actrued to the society from the zeal and 
Christi College; C. B. Harris, Queen's College. | ability of their right hon. president, moved a 
oe hae aa | vote of thanks to that nobleman, which was 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. carried unanimously, and duly acknowledged 
May 11.—The twenty-first anniversary of this ' by his lordship. 
society was held this day; the Earl of Auck-| Votes of thanks were then passed to the 
land, president, in the chair. The annual re- | officers of the institution; and the council and 
port of the council began by congratulating the | officers of the ensuing year were chosen by bal- 
ineeting upon the improving state ofthe finances, | lot. The following gentlemen were elected 
and by expressing a hope that the utility ofthe into the council in lieu of those who went out 
society was now more fully appreciated than in| by rotation: — Colonel Barnewall; the Right 
times past. The usual statement of elections, | Hon. H. Mackenzie; J. Matheson, Esq., M.P. ; 
retirements, and deaths, followed this announce- | G. lh. Porter, Esq. ; H. T. Prinsep, Esq. : Prof. 
ment. Particular allusion was made to those Royle, M.D.; the Right Hon. Sir EK. Ryan; 
members who had distinguished themselves in | and Col. Sykes. The officers of the preceding 
the paths which the society was instituted to year were re-elected. 
investigate ; to Prof. Rosellini of Pisa, the fel- | 
low-labourer of Champollion in the field of hie-| LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
roglyphic research; to the Ion. G. Turnour, | an Sheniee wae. 
the investigator of Buddhist antiquities, and | Menta . Entomological, 8 p.x.; British Architects, 
the first Pali scholar of Europe; to the Hon. | °¥%¥- United Service Institution, 9 rot. 


. . | _ Tuesday.—Linnwan, 8 P.3t. ; Civil Engineers, 8 P31. ; 
J. R. Morrison, the able successor of his father | Horticultural, 3PM. ; ” ‘ ; 








world, whilst, at the same time, you produce 
artistic beauties, the difficulties of accomplish- 
ing which can only be felt by practical men. 
We have already noticed Mr. Maclise’s exu- 
berant creation in the fresco Scene from Comus, 
in which he revels in unbounded fancies. Every 
time we look upon it we discover new charms ; 
and No. 277, Scene from Undine, is another 
example of the same genus, of imagination all 
compact. The cloud-king and shadowy gnomes 
of the enchanted forest are conceived and ex- 
ecuted with wondexful power. The whole is 
poetry and supernatural romance; and yet, 
with all the grandeur of idea which so gene- 
rally characterises the artist’s treatment of his 
subjects, there is the same attention to details, 
the same finish bestowed on every part, as if 
the picture depended as much on minutie as 
effect for the great impression it makes. Rut 
again we must speak of colour: there is a 
mosaic-ness about this splendid Undine which 
smacks of a hard continental school founded 
more on the antique than on the truth of na- 
ture; and when we remember the little Jrish 
Girl in a former exhibition, we feel that Mr. 
Maclise, if he chose it, could rank as high in 
tone as he is eminent in most of the nobler 
elements of the highest art. 

No. 287. The Return of the Dove to the Ark. 
C. Landseer, A.—A new class for this able 
painter; and not entirely so successful as his 
historical style. The Archite family, or at 
least so many of them as are introduced, are 
well and feelingly expressed, from patriarchal 
age to infancy. The olive-branch, being taken 
from the bird to be shewn and produce the 
effect of the design, is more bulky than we 





might suppose a dove could carry; and the 
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collection of parrots, &c., on perches above, 
as the most striking types of the whole races of 
animals preserved, detract from the solemnity 
and interest of the occasion, being more like 
a study from the Zoological Gardens than a 
portion of the salvation from the deluge. In 
other respects there is great skill in the hand- 
ling, a fine silvery tone, and a general breadth 
in the canvass, which shews that if not so 
felicitous in his entire conception of the scene, 
the author has neither lost nor spared his skill 
in execution. 

No. 292, Lady C. G. L. Gower. F. Heuss. 
—A clever and striking portrait of the young- 
est daughter of the ducal house of Sutherland, 
seated at the piano, and dressed in‘white mus- 
lin. It does credit to the talents of, we pre- 
sume from the name, a foreign artist, who, if 
he paint like this, will not lack English en- 
couragement. 

No. 303. The Holy Family. P. Delaroche.— 
We do not know that we can any longer rank 
this artist among foreigners; but, at any rate, 
he has here naturalised a fine painting amongst 
us, and one that has attracted much attention. 
It consists of three figures—the Virgin, Child, 
and Joseph—done after the chaste and elevated 
model of the Italian masters. It bears, indeed, 
so close a resemblance to the school, that it 
might almost be taken as a copy, of which 
either Guido or Carlo Dolce might have pro- 
duced the original. The mother has a tender 
expression, though the head is of a very con- 
ventional character, and the hair as well as the 
flesh-colour of the infant too satiny and arti- 
ficial to satisfy our love for natural grace or 
infantile truth. One of the hands of Mary is 
out of drawing, and the drapery is, like the 
figures, cast in the old Italian style. The head 
of Joseph, a little too much protruded from the 
shoulders, and wanting aerial relief, is, perhaps, 
the best-painted portion of this Holy Family, 
which, with all its defects, is one of the most 
noticeable performances in the gallery. 

No. 295. Still Life. W. Macduff.—‘* Come 
on, Macduff, and d be he who first cries 
‘hold, enough!” —A sparkling little bit of 
life and humour, though only a fishwife asleep; 
and just such a thing as every body with mode- 
rate-sized rooms would like to hang among 
their ever-pleasing ornaments. 

No. 312. Mary, Queen of Scots, returning 
from the Chase to Stirling Castle. R. Ansdell. 
—A chivalrous and picturesque composition, 
too high to be closely examined, but appearing 
to us to possess very considerable merit, both 
in the equipments and distribution of the fi- 
gures, and in the bold features of the land- 
scape, so full of recollections in Scottish history. 

No. 317. Joe Willet taking leave of Dolly 
Varden. R. W. Buss.—Displays much of the 
artist’s popular talent, is richly coloured, and 
the countenances telling the story of the part- 
ing with the most legitimate interpretation of 
Boz. But, to our taste, Dolly is not pretty 
enough, or, rather, she is too commonly or 
vulgarly pretty; and assuredly we would ex- 
claim with Byron, “ We hate a dumpy woman !” 
to which stature this Dolly certainly inclines. 

No. 331. Evening. A. Montague.—A small 
piece of as feathery and elegant pencilling 
as the exhibition contains, and a sweet glow of 
nature throughout. 

No. 159. A striking likeness of Sir J. L. 
Goldsmid, Bart., by R. Faulkner, who farther 
takes a favourable rank among the portrait- 
painters by 320, 4 Portrait of I’. B. Courtenay, 
£Esq., and still more by Portrait of a Young Lady, 
ina brown-silk dress, very simply and ably done. 

No. 264. Palpitation. C. W. Cope, A. [By 





an error of transposition in our last No., our re- 
marks on this picture were applied to Mr. J. 
Webster’s Pedlar,* No. 259, an entirely different 
subject, p. 339, col. 1, and we now bes to restore 
them to their proper owner, Mr. Cope.] No. 
276 is the illustration of a sacred text, incul- 
cating charity in giving drink “ unto little 
ones,” and a fine specimen, both of art and 
feeling. No. 342, Genevieve, by the same, 
makes a rather extraordinary trio with the 
preceding two. The first is domestic life in 
the perfection of an interesting incident; the 
second, a production of deep and holy pathos; 
and this, the third, a delightfully poetic per- 
formance, realising one of the finest passages 
of Coleridge. In each there is a genuine 
sense of the nature of the subject—in execu. 
tion all are excellent as well as different—and 
the whole display a variety of power seldom 
met with in one individual. 

No. 343. Repose. T.S. Cooper.—Very like 
Paul Potter; and 363, The New Ballad, by the 
same, consigned to the Octagon, or far-gone 
room; a clever representation of a street- 
serenade and its influence upon the listening 
idlers. 

In this room, we observe also, No. 587, The 
Embarkation of the King of Prussia at Danzig in 
1842, by J. C. Schetky: a fac-simile of the 
event, with every particular carefully sketched 
on the spot. The larger vessels, the boats of 
many forms, the aquatics in every variety of 
action, and the people on shore not less busily 
engaged, the gay streaming of colours, and the 
ensemble, render this quite a historical picture, 
and such as we fancy the engraver will be 
called on to “diffuse” and perpetuate. Here 
also close at hand is, 

No. 590. Sketching from Nature. T. Wood- 
ward. And if a stout tree be a wood ward, the 
frightened artist has played fairly on his name, 
being saved by one trom the ferocious attack 
of a bull, which tramples on his sketch, and 
has driven him for refuge, like King Charles, 
to a preserving oak. It is a whimsical idea: 
the terror of the artist caricatured, but the bull 
admirable. No. 5, Forhounds—Fox gone to 
earth, and 325, Two Arab Horses, Prince Al- 
bert’s, by the same, are, we think, not done 


justice to in their position nearest the ceiling, | 
for they are evidently animal paintings only | 


inferior to Edwin Landseer. 
room, too, is 

No. 577. Prince C. Edward concealed in Glen- 
moriston, by R. R. Man.—A very dramatic 
and interesting picture of the Cave of Cor- 
righoth, when the intercepted despatches offer- 
ing a reward of 30,0007. for his apprehension 
dead or alive are opened in his presence by 
Hugh Chisholm. The handsome young “ Pre- 
tender,” and his faithful, brave, and stalwart 
protectors are well grouped, and the emotions 
with which they are severally affected, ac- 
cording to their different dispositions, are well 
portrayed. 

No. 335. The Lesson (in archery), by Fanny 
M‘Tan, the congenial partner of the artist, is a 
playful and graceful specimen of her pencil. 

No. 351. Sancho Panza in the apartment of the 
Duchess. C. R. Leslie, R.A. —One of Mr. 
Leslie’s happy illustrations of the Don, and 
much in his usual style. Sancho is the same 
cunning rogue, the Duchess the same stately 
lady, the Duenna the same starched observer, 
and the attendants, black, brown, and fair, the 
same lively group. 


In the Octagon 





* In which the old woman and nice young lasses 
are as happily employed as the sight of pedlar’s 
wares could augeest, and all the characters are exe 
cellently painted, 


No. 364. Sir J. More and his Daughter. J. 
R. Herbert, A.— They are looking from a 
window, whence they see four monks taken to 
execution for refusing the oath of supremacy. 
Sir Thomas More is, agreeably to the traditional 
portrait of him, known and engraved in so 
many shapes, calm, thoughtful, and dignified ; 
but Mr. Herbert has bestowed_all his talent 
upon the daughter, and produced a counte- 
nance of as deeply pathetic, yet simple, ex- 
pression as it has not often been our lot to 
find on canvass. The attitudes are also of 
speaking truth and feeling—it is a touching 
and truly charming work. No. 388, Trial of 
the Seven Bishops, by the same, is a crowded 
national spectacle, in which there was little or 
no scope for the beauties of art. The subject 
is, nevertheless, wel! managed, the costumes 
carefully studied, and the masses of figures 
(even where uniformity is fatal to effect) 
skilfully disposed. 

No. 440. Villa of Lucullus at Misenum. W. 
L. Leitch.—Is a splendid Italian landscape, 
preserving the prominent traits of the cele- 
brated villa of one of the greatest of Romans, 
whose gorgeous tastes and refinement gene- 
rally cause his otherwise illustrious character 
to be overlooked. The buildings on the emi- 
nence, and the gloricus views on every side, 


‘* Prospectat Siculum et prospicit Tuscane marc,” 


are finely and richly given. 

No. 449. La Fleur’s Departure from Mon- 
treuil. E. M. Ward.—A Watteau-like repre- 
sentation of a pleasing French scene; the pet 
of the petticoats of Montreuil taking leave of 
his innamoratas. The flutter and various 
bright colours of the costume, and the cha- 
racter and sentiment so thoroughly national, 
in which every person participates, make this a 
very lively and agreeable picture. We do not 
so much relish 414, Scene from the Early Life of 
Goldsmith, his fluting his way over the continent. 
His garb might have been at once more likely 
and more pictorial. His auditors, however, 
are cleverly painted. 

No. 438. Scene from Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme. T. M. Joy.—Merits almost like com- 
mendation with the above La Fleur; being 
exceedingly clever and characteristic. Mr. Joy 
has also very fair portraits, 77, 350, and 613: 
—portraits to live by; fancy pieces for self- 
gratification and indulgence! 

No. 27. Portrait of Master Boydell Graves. 
J. Wood.—A fine portrait of a fine boy. Nos. 
118, a brother, and good companion; and 185 
and 228, family: groups of portraits, very hon- 
ourable to the talent of the artist. 

No. 239. The Martyrdom of John Brown, of 
Priesthill, 1685. J. Duncan, A. An appalling 
tragedy ; a Rubens-like child offering a strik- 
ing contrast to the murdered man. The decent 
covering of his corpse, and the desolate grief 
of the female, are depicted with much force; 
and the distance reveals the nature of the fatal 
catastrophe. No. 216, 4 Cupid, by the same, 
is a queer Love. 

No. 551. The Moors beleagured by the Spa- 
niards in the City of Valencia. P. F. Poole.— 
Here those who like such things may sup full 
of horrors. It may be a great fact, but it is a 
great mistake, and we earnestly entreat Mr. 
Poole to spare himself and the public from 
any repetition of similar subjects. With his 
ability, he surely need not hold himself to be 
painter in ordinary or extraordinary to Plague, 
Pestilence, and Famine. Such pictures are 
not fit to be hung in lazar-houses. We turn 
with pleasure to 





No. 120. A. B. Plastow, whose name we 
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never heard before ; and yet what a sweet nook 
of Hampstead Heath is here! It is almost as 
refreshing as taking a walk on it in a gentle 
summer eve. 

[To be econtinued.] 


Institute of the Fine Arts—The meeting at 
Willis’s Rooms, last Saturday evening, was nu- 
merously attended, and a multitude of interest- 
ing objects were submitted toinspection. There 
were, indeed, so many able productions of art 
and vertu, and so great a throng curious to ex- 
amine them, that it would be invidious to at- 
tempt a particular reference. Suffice it to say, 
that it was an evening spent in a highly agree- 
able and intellectual manner, and was evidently 
much enjoyed by the numerous visitors. 

The Arnold Memorial.—Having been invited 
to see the monument about to be erected to the 
late Dr. Arnold, designed by Mr. J. Thomas, 
we have to notice a very pleasing return to me- 
dieval forms, executed with great taste. Under 
a Gothic canopy, it represents the late eminent 
scholar, in academic costume, lying on his back, 
with his hands uplifted and folded together on 
his breast. The head rests ona massive volume. 
The likeness is grave and expressive; the dra- 
pery simple and well-composed; the pinnacles, 
traceries, and other ornaments subordinate, and 
in a good style. The inscription, we fear, has 
several errors ; which would be subject of regret 
on the tomb of so distinguished a classic. The 
whole effect, as well as the details of sculpture, 
however, does credit to the artist; and, for our 
part, we are not sorry now and then to witness 
the revival of olden national habits, instead of 
Greek and Roman (generally ill-executed and 
incongruous) adaptations to English subjects. 

Statue of the Queen for the Royal Exchange.— 
Mr. Lough has been favoured with a sitting 
(or rather a standing) by her Majesty, for the 
marble statue he is commissioned to execute 
for this important commercial edifice; and we 
have much satisfaction in stating that his small 
model for the great work was much admired 
both by the Queen and her Royal Consort, 
whose acknowledged judgment in the fine arts 
renders his approbation the more acceptable 
and encouraging. His Royal Highness ex- 
pressed himself particularly pleased with the 
elegance of the drapery; but we rejoice in the 
circumstance, above all, for its having brought 
the genius of this glorious sculptor so imme- 
diately into the personal notice of the highest 
patrons of art—the royalty of England. 

Mentioning the Royal Exchange, we may 
again say a few words of Mr. Westmacott’s de- 
sign, now immediately to be removed from his 
studio to fill up the grand pediment, and which 
we have just seen in situ. Mr. W. has shewn 
in all his works, and particularly in this in- 
stance, the good sense and good taste to throw 
overboard ancient toggery, heathen gods, and 
allegory. He has returned to Britain and na- 
ture; an example worthy of all imitation. The 
centre figure of Commerce here has eight sta- 
tues on each side,—English merchants, citizens 
of London, and natives of those portions of the 
globe whose costumes composed best for effect. 
Naval stores and many kinds of merchandise 
are skilfully introduced; and the whole is a 
design appropriate to the age and country, and 
fit for the Exchange of the city of London. The 
foundations are being laid for the city Welling- 
ton statue, in time, we trust, for the anniver- 
sary of Waterloo. 

The English Ceres. Painted by the late Madame 
Soyez. Engraved by S. Bellini. 

We have formerly had occasion to speak of the 

graceful talents of Madame Soyez, and express 





regret at her loss, whilst yet in the prime of 
life and full enjoyment of her graphic powers. 
This posthumous publication must increase that 
feeling. It is a rich conception of a fruitful 
Ceres, smiling under the emblems of a bountiful 
harvest. The agricultural interests are luxu- 
riantly represented both by the goddess and 
her laden browsandarms. But the great merit 
of the piece is the countenance, which affords a 
placid and happy idea of Plenty. The soft 
round cheek, the full cheerful eye, and the ripe 
lip, are beautifully combined to embody (or 
rather to em-face) the idea, and the whole head 
is extremely fine. We are sorry we cannot 
praise the drawing of the hands, but both are 
faulty; the right a little, and the left very 
careless. The mezzotint is well done, and the 
engraver might have taken the liberty to cor- 
rect the blemish we have noticed. 


1. The Falconer’s Son, by E. Landseer, R.A. 
Engraved by W. Chevalier. 2. The Angler's 
Daughter, by the same. Engraved by W. 
Finden. London, T. Boys. 

In the Falconer’s Son, the artist has portrayed 

a fine youth, whose powerful figure, the result 


| of athletic exercise in the field, is made pictu- 


resque by the ruffied plumage of two herons 
hanging at his back, whilst a brace of birds at 
his feet bear farther testimony to the successful 
flights of the rapid falcon. We are not sure 
that we can like the position of the left foot ; 
but the whole is a finely-poised, agreeable, and 
striking picture. And yet more to our taste is 
its companion, the Angler’s Daughter, a charm- 
ing rustic in the bloom of youth, carrying a 
tray of noble trout. The attitude is very na- 
tural, and the countenance sweetly expressive. 
In the form there is more of substance than 
elegance; and the head is crowned with a cos- 
tume of ornament and use, such as could only 
have been copied from the life. Both pieces 
are well engraved, but the shadows in the last 
are more transparent and better executed than 
in the first. 


Scripture Prints. Edited by J. R. Hope, D.C.L. 
Old Testament Series, from the Frescoes of 
Raphael, in the Vatican. Part I. London, 
Houlston and Stoneman; Oxford, J. Parker. 

We highly approve of this publication, as one 
not only likely at this moment to advance the 
art of fresco painting, which has just sprung 
up so vigorously amongst us, but to elevate 
every order of fine art generally throughout the 
land. The Deluge, Abraham and the Angels, 
Jacob and Rachel, Joseph’s Dreams, Pharaoh’s 
Dreams, and the Finding of Moses, by the divine 
Raphael, are an admirable commencement of 
the design to promote a feeling for the higher 
principles of art, and the selection does credit 
to the editor, as the execution also does to the 
draughtsman M. N. Consoni, and Mr. Lewis 
Gruner, under whose superintendence the prints 
are produced. On the grandeur of the thoughts, 
and the magnificence and mastery of the designs, 
it would be folly indeed, at this time of day, to 
expatiate; and we have only therefore to award 
our panegyric to the fidelity and spirit of the 
copying, and to the extraordinary imitation of 
the fresco effects which has been accomplished 
in the mechanical process. 





THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane closed last night, after a success- 
ful season, in which opera and ballet were the 
dramatic entertainments, and neither comedy 
nor tragedy were performed. Such is the turn 
and spirit of the times. Covent Garden has 
been shut, except for Anti-Corn-Law-League 





meetings, and a few musical or straggling mis- 
cellaneous theatrical benefits. At the Hay- 
market the comic Muse has presided on gene- 
rally a light throne. Conjuration has chiefly 
possessed the Adelphi, once the laughable arena 
of Reeve, Buckstone, O. Smith, Wilkinson, 
Yates (with the domestic pathos of Mrs. Yates); 
and the little Strand has been fertile in plea- 
sant burlesques. ‘The proprietors of Sadler's 
Wells have attempted a new course (noticed 
below), by engaging tragedians to introduce 
Shakspere there ; and will, if they succeed, reap 
the benefit thereof. The Italian Opera, and in- 
numerable concerts, have had more than their 
usual share in occupying the town. The Prin- 
cess’s has been Her Majesty’s Theatre on a 
smaller scale, with occasional farce instead of 
ballet. The Lyceum has been made amusing 
by the Keeleys and a fair vaudeville company. 
The Olympic has had some clever, but often 
coarse and vulgar, pieces; and over the water 
Batty (Astley’s) has kept on the even tenour of 
the Equestrian Circle in a liberal manner; and 
the Surrey and Victoria have been much the 
same as before. French plays have been good, 
and Herr Dobler surprising. In 1843-4, there- 
fore, well may the lovers of sterling dramatic 
literature and a legitimate theatre ask—Where 
are Shakspere and the poets? where is the na- 
tional stage ? 

Haymarket.—On Saturday a sorrowful drama 
called The Sempstress, by Mr. Mark Lemon, was 
produced here, with the benevolent intention 
of adding the influence of the stage to the in- 
fluence of song, picture, public oratory, and 
association, on behalf of the over-wrought class 
of needlewomen. Miss P. Horton made a touch- 
ing representative of these unfortunate and ill- 
requited toilers; and the sombre effect of the 
main story, in which Mr. Stuart also acted with 
much feeling, was relieved by an under-medley 
of comic or facetious characters, in which shone 
Mr. Buckstone, Holl, and Miss Bennett. 

Princess’s.—Blanche de Valmy, in which Mad. 
E. Prospere acts with much feeling, was pro- 
duced here with success on Monday. It is a 
domestic story, and cleverly altered from the 
French. 

Lyceum.—Two Heads are better than One—a 
singularly constructed piece, the principal ac- 
tion of which is carried on in a colossal head 
of Mars, modelled by the fierce and eccentric 
Benvenuto Cellini—was produced here on Mon- 
day, and has been played with success every 
night since. The eyes are windows which pay 
no tax, and the nostrils a lodging-house where 
considerable impositions are practised; but to 
have all this explained, it is better to go to the 
Lyceum than to read any verbal account we 
could give: and so we shall only say, that Mrs. 
Keeley is the hero of the plot, Keeley a timor- 
ous tailor, and the other characters cast as well 
as the Head. 

Adelphi.—A fiddling family have appeared 
here, as a help to the sleight-of-hand tricks of 
the Wizard of the North. The whole affair 
partakes much of what we were, in the palmier 
age of the drama, accustomed to witness and 
applaud at Richardson’s Booth and other per- 
ambulating theatres, where there was always 
Fair playing. 

Sadler's Wells.—This theatre has been opened 
auspiciously by Mrs. Warner and Mr. Phelps, 
with Macbeth, and an amusing farce called 4 
Row in the Buildings. It remains to be seen 
whether, when banished from every other play- 
house, Shakspere may yet have a run in that 
where, as an attractive vehicle, real water pre- 
ceded the real drama. The talents of the new 
lessees promise able representations. 
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M. Thalberg’s Concert on Tuesday morning 
was exceedingly brilliant, both in musical at- 
tractions and in the company. It commenced 
with an aria by the captivating actress and 
clever songstress Mad. Thillon; followed by a 
grand fantasia by Thalberg. A ballad by La- 
blache and a song by Staudigl (which was en- 
cored) were varied by a corno performance by 
M. Vivier, a débutant, and the andante finale of 
Lucia di Lammermoor, splendidly executed by 
Thalberg. John Parry then sang very amus- 
ingly Mr. A’Beckett’s whimsical parody of the 
operatic scene in Norma, and concluded an ex- 
cellent first part. But the last was yet more 
striking and delightful. A violin and piano 
duet by Savori and Thalberg—a grand aria by 
Mad. A. Castellan—a romanza, Sig. F. Lablache 
—nocturne, Les Muletiers, by Sig. and Mad. F. 
Lablache—a French chanson by Thillon—and 
a new ballad by Parry,—were all most agree- 
able in their kind. Vivier made his greatest | 
effort in a fantasia pastorale, and paverered 
produced wonderful effects with his instrument, | 
though we have heard what pleased us more. | 
A new ballad by Staudigl (composed for the | 
occasion by Balfe) was much applauded ; and, | 
to crown the day, Thalberg gave us a Ms. grand | 
fantasia of his own, and one of the most mag- | 
nificent performances that ever gratified the} 
public. The whole was conducted by Benedict 
in a masterly style, worthy of the occasion. 

Princess’s Concert- Room.—The morning con- | 
cert given here on Wednesday, under the im- 
mediate patronage of the Duke of Cambridge, | 
who was present, was well attended. The} 
artists for whose benefit it was held were Herr | 
Pott and Mdlle. Pauline Langs, who exerted 
themselves with good effect. Staudigl was in, 
the programme, but was prevented attending. | 
This disappointment was somewhat lightened | 
by Mad. Caradori, with her usual good nature, | 
singing an additional song. The audience 
seemed altogether much pleased. 





Mr. C. Kemble’s Readings have continued to | 
afford a high treat to refined and intellectual 
auditories. Every line, every word, perfectly 
studied, and delivered with excellent judgment 
and feeling, unfold the most recondite beauties 
of the immortal bard in a manner not to be| 
forgotten. King John was a theme in which its | 





Thatched House Tavern on Monday, the tables 
were literally surrounded by persons in public 
estimation for their eminence in various de- 
partments of science and literature. We have 
seldom seen such a company at such an enter- 


|have a dispute, to endeavour to have it re- 
ferred to him for decision; and in returning 
thanks, the learned gentleman humorously 
observed, that he would advise them to avoid 
such a course, and especially if costs were given 


‘tainment; there being hardly any individuals | against them, that the travellers should set out 


present whose name and fame did not point | again on their travels as speedily as possible! 
them out as distinguished characters. The pre- | Sir George Back, Sir George Staunton, Sir H. 
sident, Mr. Murchison, had on his right and | Willock as the deputy-chairman of the E.1.C., 
left, the Bishop of Norwich, Sir John Hobhouse, , Sir J. Hobhouse, M. Strzelecki, an independent 
Rt. Hon. H. Fllis, Sir Henry and Major G. foreign traveller in Australia, Mr. Greenough, 
Willock, Mr. W. J. Hamilton, M.P. (to whom | Mr. Hallam, Mr. Warburten, pres. Geol. Soc., 
King William’s medal had been adjudged at the | Colonel Jackson, and Major Clerke, were seve- 
morning meeting), Capt. Grover (whose efforts | rally called up,'and all spoke directly and ably 
in promoting the mission to Bokhara have done | to the purpose ; Mr. Greenough expatiating on 
him so much honour), the Vice - chancellor | the immense value of geographical science, and 
Shadwell, Sir George Staunton, Sir George | Col. Jackson good-humouredly shewing how 
Back (the intrepid explorer of the far north), much they were all indebted to it for the pro- 
Sir John Barrow (of the Raleigh Club, and ducts included in the social festival of the day.* 
thence founder of the Royal Geographical So-} At 11 o’clock the company broke up, highly 
ciety), Mr. Bernhard Hebeler, the Prussian delighted with their entertainment. We might 
consul-general, Mr. Hallam, Mr. Warburton, | mention that this was the first really numerous 
M.P., Sir H. De la Beche, Mr. Greenough, &c.: | and distinguished anniversary dinner which the 
the two croupiers were Col. Jackson and Major | Royal Geographical Society has held; and that 
S. Clerke, and by them sat Capt. W. Smyth | its great success was mainly owing to the exer- 
the celebrated astronomer, Prof. W. Thomp- tions of the president Mr. Murchison, whose 
son, and Mr. R. Ball {of Irish scientific cele- | merits as an excellent recruiter both for this oc- 
brity), Dr. Lankester, Professor E. Forbes, |casion and for the society at large, were warmly 
with a party of our foremost zoologists and | complimented by Mr. Ellis in proposing his 
botanists, Mr. Barrow, Mr. P. Hardwick, R.A., | health, and other speakers. 
and Mr. D. Burton, architects, and, in short, | - 
as we have mentioned, a general body of emi- | VARIETIES. 
nent travellers, geographers, authors, and others | The Bokhara Mission.—Captain Grover has 
engaged in science and taking an active and | received advices from Dr. Wolff, who was to 
prominent lead in those pursuits which tend to ; leave Mesched on the 21st of March, with an 
the diffusion of intelligence, and the civilisation, | escort of several hundred men, assigned to him 
refinement, and happiness, not of this or that| by the Schah of Persia. He has now before 
country alone, but of universal mankind. him a difficult and dangerous country for some 
Most of the speeches elicited by the various | three hundred miles, and which will take about 
toasts dwelt upon the intimate connexion of all | a month to traverse before he arrives at Bok- 
the sciences, their aid to each other, and their hara. Dr. Wolff had met the individual who 
ministration to private virtue and religious feel- gave the original account of the execution of 
ling as well as to public benefit and national | our countrymen to Colonel Shiel, who now dis- 
weal. The union of their study with the in- | parages his own report; and it would certainly 
culcation and practice of religion was eloquently | appear that no public execution had ever taken 
pointed out by the Bishop of Norwich, who! place. ‘This revives the hope of the life-safety 
taught the beauty of the pvet’s lesson, to look | of the prisoners, though they may be strictly 
through Nature up to Nature’s God. The pre- | and savagely confined by the tyrannical ruler 
sident’s health was proposed by Mr. H. Ellis,’ of Bokhara. Dr. Wolff is judiciously silent 
and Sir John Barrow’s by the former, who took | with regard to his own speculations, and con- 
an opportunity to hint that post - prandial | fines himself to the statement of facts; but 





own Falconbridge was at home; and few could | speeches of more than five minutes’ duration there is reason to think that he is more and 


expound all the deep passions concentrated in | were of the class high-treason—a hint which 
- Othello like its Lieutenant Cassio. Romeo and| produced an excellent effect upon the enjoy- | 
Juliet was for Thursday evening, from the mouth | ments of the evening, as there was no instance | 
of one of the most popular Romeo’s of our | of excess over the specified time, and all the 


more sanguine as to the result. There is one 
matter worth stating, viz. that in order to ensure 
the good treatment of the mission and its safe 
return, the Schah has retained the envoy of 


day; and Monday closes the series of six, with 
the supernaturally predestined but philosophic 
Hamlet. 

Mr. Lover's Irish Entertainments have been 


speakers contrived to condense as much pith | Bokhara, who happened to be on an embassy 


into their limit as they might have expanded | to Teheran, as a hostage for the conduct of his 
into half-hours. After the usual loyal senti- | master. 
ments, noting especially the health of Prince | The Royal Asiatic Society has this year altered 


its usual course, and holds its general meeting 


carried into the provinces with even more éclat | Albert (received with acclamations), who had | 
become vice-president of the Royal Geographi- | 


than attended their opening in London. At 
Manchester, we see from all the local news- 
papers, increase of appetite did grow on their 
repetition; and at Liverpool the rooms were 
crowded and the applause vehement. Mr. L. 
is again visiting these manufacturing and com- } 
mercial capitals, where, as well as in more 
retired provincial towns, his great talents as 
author, lyrist, composer, and illustrator of his 
own genius, are the more prized the more 
general'y they are known. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 
Geographical Society. 
Art the anniversary banquet of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, held in union with the Ra- 
leigh Club, from which it emanated, at the 





Society, as successor to the Duke of Sussex, 
the Navy and Army were appropriately an- 
swered for by Capt. Smyth and Major Willock ; 
the medals were acknowledged by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, who spoke modestly of his researches in 
Asia Minor, and M. Hebeler on behalf of his 
countryman Professor Adolph Erman, to whom 
the Victoria medal was adjudged for his tra- 
vels round the world, the bestowal of the 
compliment on whom he assured the meet- 
ing would be highly appreciated by the King 
of Prussia and by the Prussian nation, and 
tend to draw closer the bonds of amity that 
existed between the countries—bonds which 
he hoped and trusted none of them would ever 
live to see broken. In proposing the Vice- 
Chancellor, the judges, and the bar, Mr. Mur- 
chison_ advised any scientific men who might 


to-night instead of the morning, which is post- 
poned till next Saturday. The arrangement 
unluckily interferes somewhat with the second 
evening of the Civil Engineers and the brilliant 
lentertainment given by the president, Mr. 
Walker; so that many will find they owe a 
double allegiance which they cannot pay. At 
the Asiatic there is promise of a discourse by 
Dr. Hugh Falconer, Bengal Service, on the 
races of animals in India previous to the human 
period, as indicated by the Servalic fossils. 
The Nelson Pillar.—Twenty thousand pounds 
have been expended on, and 12 000/. more are 





* And apropos of geography, we lately heard a 
| tolerably amusing anecdote of a butcher’s son at 
a respectable seminary, who, in taking his lesson in 
that science, looked up to his master and said, “* Thank 
ye, sir; now I know all that you have told me about 
the fore quarters of the world, de pray tell me some- 
thing about the hind quarters,”—Ed, L, G. 
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wanted to complete, the Nelson Pillar. With- 
out the relievos on the pedestal, it would cer- 
tainly be a very poor and meagre national 
monument. 

Drury Lane Theatre and Mr. Bunn.—A grand 
entertainment took place in the saloon of Drury 
Lane theatre after the play on Wednesday 
night, when a piece of plate was presented to 
Mr. Bunn in testimony of the esteem of the 
subscrihers to it ‘‘ for the superior talents, the 
enterprising spirit, and the unvarying urbanity, 
which have characterised his successful career 


as lessee of Drury Lane during the season | 


1843-4." It was presented by Mr. B. B. Cabell, 


and consists of a candelabrum and epergne | 


united, and weighing upwards of 500 ounces. 

The Scott Monument. — Tie recent appeal to 
the admirers—and who are not the admirers?— 
of Sir Walter Scott for an additional subscrip- 
tion to complete the unfinished monument to 
his memory in Edinburgh, has been so produc- 
tive that only One thousand pounds is now 
needed to perfect this tribute of national feel- 
ing. 

Authorship of Gil Blas—In the number just 
issued of Blackwood's Magazine there is a very 
able literary article denying the authorship of 
Gil Blas to Le Sage, and claiming it on strong 
circumstantial grounds for a Spanish writer, 
Don Antonio de Solis. 

Tea-Trade: wholesale and retail.—Capt. Pid- 
ding’s Chinese Olio and Tea-Table Talk, No. L., 
seems to be an ingenious project for promoting 
his own tea-sales through the medium of his 
own periodical literature. The purpuse is mag- 
niloquently infused in the first, and the sugary 
means to make it palateable illustrated in the 
last, of the following paragraphs: 

First. “ Of the myriads in this country who 
daily partake of grateful potations from the 
great leaf of China, how few know, and fewer 
still reflect upon, the world beyond the seas, 
where that exquisite leaf,—Nature’s best gift, 
and man’s masterpiece of manipulating pre- 
paration,—is produced for their use! ‘fhe 
flavour of the favourit® beverage,—the bever- 
age most health-conducing, innocent, and re- 
freshing, which the ingenuity of man has yet 
extracted from the gifts of Providence,—will 
not be impaired by the intellectual fragrance 
of the Chinese literature, which in the Chinese 
Olio may be its accompaniment to table with 
the tea-equipage.” 

Last. * Verbal translation of an Inkmaker’s 
Shopbill at Canton.—At the shop ‘l'ae-shing *— 
very good ink; fine! fine! Ancient shop, great 
grandfather, grandfather, father, and self, make 
this ink; fine and hard, very hard; picked 
with care, selected with attention. I sell very 
good ink— prime cost is very. This ink is 
heavy, so is gold. ‘The eye of the dragon 


glitters and dazzles, so does this ink. No one! 


makes like it. Others who make ink, make it 
for the sake of accumulating base coin, and 
cheat, while I make it only for a name. Plenty 
of A-kwan-tsaest know my ink; my family 
never cheated; they have always borne a good 
name. I make ink for the ‘Son of Heaven,’ 
and all the mandarins in the empire. As the 
roar of the tiger*extends to every place, so does 
the fame of the ‘ dragon's jewel.’{ Come, all 
A-kwan-tsaes, come to my shop, and see the 
sign Tae-shing at the side of the door. It 
is in Seaou-shwuy strcet,§ outside the south 
gate.” 

Punch’s Operas.—A strong batch of our en- 
tertaining and clever contemporary, Punch’s 





* Prosperous in the extreme. + Gentlemen. 


+ Meaning his ink. 


| Operas, have issued from the press in the col- 
| lected form of volumes. We have thus Punch’s 
Guide to the Chinese Exhibition, humorously 
}embellished; Mr. A’ Beckett’s Comic Blackstone. 
| with three capital morceaux in cover, frontis- 
| Piece, and vignette, by George Cruikshank ; 
jand the Story of a Feather, by Douglas Jerrold, 
| The talents displayed in these writings are too 
{well known to stand in need of our eulogy. 
No. XIV. of Mr. Jerrold’s IMuminated Magazine. 
with a “jolly” frontispiece, by Leech, has also 
just come to hand. 

Mesmerism. — The quacking tricks played off 
by pretended mesmerisers, which we repro- 
bated several months ago, are now attracting 
more of the public attention; and the institu- 
{tions which countenance them will lose them- 
| selves if they lend their halls and rooms to 
such impositions any longer after their ex- 
posure. 

For Naturalists. —“ Every time a turtle-dove 
coos, it lifts its right fuot.”” Asserted by a 
Scotch pigeon-fancier. Query if true? 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Poctical Works of Robert Southey, complete 
in 1 vol. medium 8vo, 2ls.— Richard III. as Duke of 
Gloucester and King of England, by C. A. Halsted, 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s.—Conversations on the History of Eng- 
land, by Mrs. Marcet, 2d edit. 18mo, 5s.—Th> Classi- 
eal Student’s Manual, by the Rev. W. C. Smithers, 
3d_ edit. 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Songs for the Nursery, 16mo 
(Glasgow), 2s. 6¢.— The Contrast, or Mother's Love 
versus Mother’s Fondness : a Tale. by G. Warmington, 
18mo, 2s. 6d.—Remarks on the Efficacy of Matico, by 





T. Jeffreys, M.D.—Kose D’ Albret, or Troublous Times, 
by G. P. R. James, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6d. — The 
Ornamental Metal Worker’s Director, by L. N. Cot- | 
tingham, imp. 4to, 2/. 2s.—-Universal Ilistory on Serip- 
ture Principles, new edit. 12mo, 6s.—Scrope's Life of | 
Lord Sydenham, 2d edit. post 8vo, 9s. 6¢. — Sermons, | 
reached at Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 1841-3, by W. C. | 
Jonybeare, 8vo, 9s. 6¢d.—Norah Toole, and other Tales, 
by a Lady, 12mo, 2s, — The Merchant and the Friar, 
by Sir F. Palgrave, 12mo, 3s.—The Lord and the 
Vassal, 12mo, 2s.—Cuvier and Zoology, l2mo, 2s.—A 
Great Country’s Little Wars, by H. Lushingtun, p.-8vo, 
Zs. 6d.—J. Backhouse’s Visit to the Mauritius and 
South Africa, 8vo, 16s.—Rev Dr. Mills’s Five Ser- 
mons on Temptation of Christ, 8vo, 6s. 6d.—Con- | 
solatio, or Comfort for the Afflicted, edited by the 
Rev. C. E. Kennaway, l2mo, 5s.— Dansey's Hore 
Decanice Rurales, 2d edit. 2 vols. small 4to, 24:.—The 
Mau of Sin, by the Rev. E. M. Hearn, fep. 3s.—On 
the First Two Visions of Daniel, by the Rev. T. R. 
Birks, fep. 8vo, 6s. —W. L. Rham’s Dictionary of the 
Farm, post 8vo, 8s. 6¢d.—Hyde Marston, or a Sports- 
man’s Life, by Craven, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1. 11s. 6d.— 
Law’s Forms of Ecclesiastical Law, 2d edit. 8vo, 15s.— 
Sir W. Scott’s Poetical Works (6 vols.), Vol. 6, fep. 5s. 
—Memoirs of Seventy-five Eminent Divines, by 8. 
Dunn, 8vo, 5s.—Narrative of a Mission to India by 
way of Egypt and the Red Sea, by V. Fontanier, 
Vol. I. 8v0, 14s.—Pugin'’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical 
Ornament and Costume, 4to, 7/. 7s. half-bound.— 
Mee’s Companion to the Work-Table, 16mo, 2s.—The 
Life and Correspondence of T. Arnold, D D., by A. P. 
Stanley, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s.—Ilistory of Oregon and Cali- | 
fornia, by R. Greenhow, 8vo, 16s.—Peile’s Choephore 
of Zschylus, 2d edit. 8vo, 9s. | 
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DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a elock or watch 
should indicate when the sunis on the meridian.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Q. Q. Q. is informed that it has been entirely owing 
|} to our not being able yet to collect the needful au- 
| theatic and original information, in addition to our 
| own, which has prevented a memoir of Mr. Beckford | 
| from appearing in the Lifcrary Gazette, to the columus 
| of which he was, as well as his learned and accom- 
| plished friend, the Abbé M‘Quin, introduced by him, 
|a highly valued contributor. The Abbé was the 
}author of the V'abella Cibaria, a volume of infinite | 





¢ Small Water-street. | talent and humour. | 


| their former dark colour. 


| possessing an aromatic and 


| pared 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
SIGNOR MARRAS’ GRAND MORNING 


CONCERT, under the immediate Patronage of H.R.H. the 
Ducitess oy Camparner, will take place on Turspay, 11th June, at 
her MAJESTY’3 CONCERT-ROOM, Hanover Square. 

Programmes and Tickets may be had at all the principal Music- 
sellers, and of Signor Marras, 87 Piccadilly. . 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Trustees. 
Sir James Duke, Ald. M.P., Chairman, 
Benj. Hawes, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. | Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. Thus— 
Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies secure, 
notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits of Europe 
without the necessary permission of the Directors having been pre- 
viously obtained. 

Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on poli- 
cies effected for the whole term of life 

On policies of five years’ standing, half the amount paid, after the 
first year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the Assured. 

Advances are also made tv Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, repayable by instalments. 

Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospectuses of 
the Company, which may be obtained at the Office, 15 King William 
Street, City; or by letter addressed to the Secretary. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 
A LBION 
PAN 
Instituted in 1805, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
BONUS every ruarr Years. Eighty per Cent, or Four-fifths of the 
Profits, returne1 on Policies effected on and after this day. 
The new Prospectus, containing a full detail of the highly advan- 


tageous Terms on which Life Insurances are now granted by this 
Company, may be obtained at the Company’s Office 


EDWIN CHARLTON, Secretary. 





New Prospectus. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
com 2 


Ist May, 1844. 





NOTICE TO INVENTORS, 
Office for Patents of Inventions and Registrations of 
esigns, 14 Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


4 7 vv, rT . 
HE Printed INSTRUCTIONS oeratis, and 
every information upon the subject of PROTECTION for 
INVENTIONS, either by Letters Patent or the Designs Act, may be 
had by applying personally, or by letter (prepaid) to Mr. Aruxaypun 
Prince, at the Office, 14 Lincoln's Inn Fields. 





+ a 
ECESSARY PRECAUTION, — 
CONSUMERS of BRANDY are respectfully informed, that 
J.T. Brrrs, jun., and Co. will not be responsible for any bottled 
Brandy that is not protected against fraudulent substitution by the 
Patent Metallic Capsules, embossed with the words “ Betts’s Patent 
Brandy, 7 Smithfield Bars.” 
Sold by the most respectable Wine.and Spirit Merchants, in Town 
and Country, at 5s. 6d. per bottle, the bottle included. 


J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 
¢ _DOSCOPF, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE- 
GULATION of CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — 


Neither previous knowledge of astronomical instruments, nor ac- 
quaintance with practical astronomy, are required to enable the 
observer to regulate with this invention the going of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the fraction of a second. The in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial. It is only 2hinches in diameter, 
and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 
ther. Price Two Guineas each, 

Dent's Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 
and Clocks, and the description of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis. 


Sold at 53 Cockspur Street, and 8% Strand, London, 


> TR r } 
\ EW PATENTS.—BROCKEDON’S 
IMPROVED STOPPERS. 

This important Invention, a substitute for Couxs and Bugs, has, 
by new and great improvements, become a pure, imperishal:! nek 
perfect means of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Bee pi- 
rits, &c. They are cheap and easily applied; and the appearance 
which they now have of fine Cork, has removed the prejudice against 
Also DECANTER STOPPERS, to keep 
Wine which is in daily use in perfect condition, 

C. Macintosh and Co., 19 Walbrook, Londun, and 22 York Street, 
Manchester. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 


ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
SOAP. so long celel 1 for imy , retains its supe- 

riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 

i asting perfume: each Packet is labelled 

with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 

ithout angular corners. 

Hexpair’s Paeskav ative Tootn-Pownrr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifsing the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 





| in polish and cotour. 


Hexonte’s Mort4inn is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 

Mexpate’s Corp Cava oy Rosns, prepared in great perfection. 

Imeproven Scowknine Duos, for removing greasy spots from Silks, 

Ixpetinen Markt Ink, tor Linen, to be used without prepuration, 
ls. a bottle. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ORPORATION of the LITERARY 
i d 1790, and I d 1818. 
Saban THE QUEEN. 





Patron—Her Most Aimy 
Presideut—The M ANSDO WNE, K.G. 
Subscriptions and ee be ‘y Dinner, Wed- 

nesday, May 8, 1844, the —— 18 OF seeker President of the 
yyal Suciety, in the Ci 
Her Most Gracious Majesty ‘the Queen 
The Chairman, the Marquis of Northampton . 
‘The Earl of Arundel and Surrey (V.P.) ° 
Henry Auldjo, Esq. 
Dr. Babington, M D., F. RS., Steward” 
Sir John Barrow, Bart » F.R.S., Steward 
Dr. Beattie, M.D. 
Alex. Blackwood, a, * Raiuburgh ‘ 
Dr. Bostock, M. D., 

T. H. Bothamley, — 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. M. Brisbane, mas. VP. ae Ss. »Steward . 
W. J. Broderip, Esq., F.R.S, 
Robert Brown, Esq. Ss. 

es Paeee “reine Esq. ge ‘ 
B. B. Cabbell, Esq., F.RS, (V.P.), Steward - 13th don. 
William Chnsabent, owe 9 Edinburgh . 

Lady Chantre . + 2d don. 
The Earl of larendon e ° a: s 
Rev. P. C. eee M.A. . ° ‘ 
Benjamin Cohen, Esq. . ° 
Bolton Corney » Esq. . 

£q- 





+ ann. £105 
< don, 
id don, 
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10 
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me arooooVvecorwocooewukscucoce 


3d don, 
4th don, 
ne . . 
Henry Cox, Esq. 
Master Dillon Croker (the profits of the first work of the 
youngest author in the room) 
His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin (5th donation of 10 
per cent on the profits of his works) 
Sir Henry De la Beche, F. . “ann, 
Chevalier Delepierre, Attaché ofthe Belgian Legation, ann, 
John Dickinson, Esq. + 9th don, 
Charles Dolman, Esq., Stewa rd, aun. 
The Lord Fraucis Egerton, M.P, (V.P.) ann. 
William Ellice, Esq. e 
The Hon, Mountstuart Elphinstone ° 
tT he Lord Viscount Emly: My M.P. ° . 
William Ewart, Esq., M.P. 2d don. 
Geo, Edward Eyre, Esq., High Sheriff of Wilts . 2ddon. 
J. P. Gassiot, Esq., F.R.S. ‘ 
Benjamin Gompertz, Esq., F.R.S * Steward 
Professor Graham, M.A. F.R.S., Steward 
Professor Graves, M.A. F.RS. Steward . 
Right Hon. Thomas Grenville 
The Lord Robert pete: ~ P., Steward 
H. Hallam, Ksq., F.R.S.(V.E ‘i 
Luke James Hansard, Esq., Siewert 
Luke James Hansard, Esq., a portion of the hitherto un- 
appropriated First Fruits of a projected ** Union for 
Benevolence” . ° 
Sir John Jacob Hansler, ER. S., Steward 
George G. V. hg Esq. M.P., —— 
John Harris, Esq., jur a 
Rev. Dr. Hawtrey, D. D. eg Steward 
Chevalier Hebeler, Prussian Consul- General e 3d don. 
Heury Merrik Hoare, Esq. e 
Robert Stayner eG ‘sq. : 
Dr. Horsefeld, M.D, F. hk. 1 
ae Robert Harr gli Bart. F.R.S. (V.P. } 
. P. R, James, E 
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ann. 
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. bth don, 
ann, 

fev. Dr. Jelf, Do * “King’s College . - ann, 

a Mitchell —_— Esc 2d don, 
G, p, Ese . . . 

Henry Gally Knight, Esq. +» M. . e ° 6th don, 

Captain Lamont, R.N. 3d don. 
Alfred Latham, iD sq. ° -  ‘Sddon. £10 10; ann. 
Charles Lever, Esq. ° . - 2d don in. 

Messrs. Longman and C 

Sir J. W. Lubbock, _ m .v. P.R. Ss. Steward 

‘The Lord John Manners, M. P. Steward 

John sie Esq., jun., ward . 2d don. 

Rt. Hon. Sir C. Tl’. Metcalfe, Bt., Gov. -Gen, of C aunda, ann, 

R. Mockton Milnes, Esq., M Pp. ann 

R.1. Marchison, Esq., F.R.S., Pres. ‘Geograph. Soc. 3d don, 

Jotun Murray, lsq. ° 2d don. 

John Noble, Esq. . - dddon, 

Rev. Professor O* Brien, Steward . ° . 

Benjamin Oliveira, Esq. + F.R.S., Steward” ® e 

oan Savill Onley, Esq. ° . 3d don. 
George Ormerod, Exq., F. e 

William S, Orr, Esq sq. 

Dr. Paris, M.D. F. R.S, 

J. W. Parker, Esq. jun. 

en oy Pasley, F.R.S., 
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* Qa don. 

» President Royal Coll. Physicians 

. aun, 
; Ste ward =i 
. Pepys, Esq. loth dou. 
Willen "Haseldine Pepys. Esq. oy F. RS. 9 mene > 
Dr, Pereira, M.D. F » Steward 
John Henry Philipps, 4 . - 
Thomas Pollock, Esq. . . . 


John Rees, Esq. 1 
> the Danish Minister, 2d don. § 
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* 4th don. 


His Excell Count R 1 
Dr, He et, M.D. F.R.S., = rd e 
Rosser, Esq., Stewar 2d don. 
Deus -Colonel Sabine, R.A. “. — 1 Steward = 
George Samuel, Esq. . 
William Sawyer, Esq. 
Rev. Professor Sedgwick, YK. R.S -, Steward: ‘ 
The Earl of Shrewsbury, Stewar da 
His Grace the Duke of Somer: ann. 
The Worshipful Company of! Stationers” + ann, 
Sir John E. Swinburne, Bart., — R.S. (Vv. P.) 2ist don. 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd ou. 
Ven. Archdeavon fos . e 2d don. 
Sharon Turner, Esq., F.R.S. . ann. 
Professor ‘I'wiss, DCL RAS 5, Stewa rd 
His Excellency = Van — Ww eyer, — Minister, ann. 
Jacob Waley, 
James Whishaw, Esq 2d don. 
Rey. Dr. Williams, Warden of New College + 2ddon. 
The principle of the Literary Fund is to administer assistance to 
Authors of genius and learning, who may be reduced ve ——— iby 
unavoidable calamities, or deprived by enfeebled faculties 
life of the power of literary exertion. This assistance te amas as 
often as_ the Committee consider necessary; and is extended at the 
death of the author to his widow and children. During the last half 
century, the Committee have devoted to the relief of the ee 
scholar the sum of 30, ; and 2076 grants have been bes 
upon upwards of 1200 applicants, 
Donations and Subse ieee in aid of the neeeney Lapland ofthe 
I will ved and acknowledged by the Trea- 
surers, John Griffin, Esq., 21 Bedford Place; Sir Henry Ellis, British 
Museum; and W itliam ‘Tooke, Fsq., 12 Russell Square; and at the 
Chambers of the Corporation, 73 Great Russell Street, by 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. | 
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ELTZER WATER, 3s. per dozen, spark- 


ling and aerated, landed from the Brunnens Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, silver-wired over, as patronised by her Majesty, 
and the principal Clubs and Physicians. 


Brighton and all the British and German Waters, both natural 
and artificial, at the uniform rate of 3s. per dozen half-pints, 4s. 6d. 
pints, 6s. quarts. Glass-bottles, 3¢. perdozen ; stone ditto, he. 6d. ; 
allowed for when returned. 


Farina’s Strongest Eau de ome 
and Lavender Water. . 21s, per doz, 

Sherries, Dinner Wines . - 18s, to 28s, 
Superior Old Amontillado ead + 405. 

East India Madeira . ° 30s, 
Superior Port (eight years old) . 30s. 

Light Port . ° ° . 18s. 

Hocks and Champagnes, 42s. 
Moselles and Clarets 30s. to 42s, 

Lopes Principes Cigars ° ° - 18s. per ‘Ib. 


All orders per penny-post sent out within one hour. 


Lambe and Co., Shippers to the Trade, 11 Great Prescot 
Street, Minories. 





ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE. —E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of 
this | informs the public that this Beer, 
so strongly Dabeeumneaad’ “ the Faculty, not being sold to the trade, 
can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 
iid Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 








Royal Academy of Arts, Trafalgar Square. 


HE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY is now OPEN. 
,Admission (from Eight o’Clock till +Tieaag One Shilling ; 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A,, Sec. 


VHE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Tentu Annvuat Exurairi0n 
is Now oreN at their GatuERy, Firty-rurngx Pats Mau, next 
the British Institution. 
Admission, One Shilling.—Catalogue, Sixpence. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


Society of Painters in Water- Colours. 
HE FortietH ANNUAL Exmisition is 


NOW OPEN at their Gattery, 5 Patt Matt East, each 
Day from Nine till Dusk. 


Admission, One Shilling; Catalogue, Sixpence. 
J.W. WEIGHT, Sec. pro tem, Cw ice the late R. HILLS). 





The Percy yy Society 'Y. 
HE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


of the PERCY SOCIETY, will be held on SATURDAY, June 
Ist, at Three o’Clock in the Afternoon, in the Rooms of the Royal 
Society of Literature, No. 4 St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, 
Lord Braysrooxg in the Chair. 

Two Books will then be ready for delivery to the Members’: the 
History of Reynaxp the Fox, edited from Caxton’s edition, with 
an Introductory Essay, by W. J iy noms, Esq.; and aCotixecrion 
of Keens, illustrative of Irish Political aud Domestic History, 
Manners, Music, and Sug ious, chiefly lated by T. Cror- 





blich hlicati 


iet d for the of Ancient 
Ballads, Poetry, po "Popular Literature, has now reached its fifth 
ose aud has continued to issue a book on the first of each month, 
e Subscription, 12. per annum, is due on the Ist May, and may 
be paid at Mr. Ricuaups’s Printing Office, 100 St. Martin's Lane. 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Secretary, 
May 27, 1844. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXI.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 161 of Tux 
Eornsuncu Review, must be sent to the Publishers’ by Monday, 
June 17th; and BILLS on or before Wednesday, the 19th. 
39 Paternoster Row, June 1, 1844. 





On Saturday next, with Portraits and Views, 3 vols. Svo, 


HE PUBLIC and PRIVATE LIFE of 
LORD seat errr EL DON, from ossae furnished 
by Lorp Etvon’s Famiv hi is Co and 
Selections from the penesdeidis -Book, written ‘by Himself. 
By HORACE TWISS, Esq., one of her Majesty’s Counsel, 
This Biography contains Letters from — 
H. M. George III. Lord Thurlow, 
H. M. George IV. Lord Sidmouth, 
H. M. Queen Charlotte, Lord Ellenborough, 
H. M. Queen Caroline, Lord —* 
The Duke of York, Mr. Pitt, . 
The Duke of Kent, Lord Stow ell, 
The Princess Elizabeth, The Ist and 2d Earls of 
Duke of Wellington, Liverpool, 
Sir Robert Peel, Hon. Spencer Percival, 
Mr. Windham, Lord Meiville, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Lord Castlereagh, &c. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











8 New Burlington Street, June 1, 1844. 


M R. BENTLEY will immediately Publish 
the following NEW WORKS :— 
i 
DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE 


of JAMES HARRIs, FIRST EARL of MALMESBURY. 
Containing Memoirs of his Time from the Year 1767 to 1809; and 
an Account of his Missions to the Courts of Madrid, Frederick the 
Great, Catherine the Second, and the Hague; and his Special 
Embassies to Berlin, Brunswick, and the French Republic. 
Edited by his Gaanpnson, the Tuixp Ear. 


2 vols, Svo, with Portraits. 
II. 
AFLOAT and ASHORE; or, the Adventures 
of Miles Wallingford. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ** The Pilot,” ** The Last of the. Mohicans,” “ The 

Deerslayer,” &c. 

3 vols. post 8vo. 
Ill. 

By Order of the French Government, 
NARRATIVE of a MISSION to EGYPT, 
the RED SEA, the PERSIAN GULF, the EAST INDIES, and the 
ISLAND of BOURBON. 

By Mons. V. FONTANIER. 
One vol, 8vo, with Map.—(Now ready.) 
IV. 
Lasi Series, 

The ATTACHE;; or, Sam Slick in England. 
Completing the Sayings and Doings of Mr. Slick. 
By the Author of “ Tue CLockMAKER.” 

2 vols. post 8vo, 

Vv. 

New Volume of “ The Standard Novels.” 
TWO OLD MEN’S TALES. 


The ADMIRAL’S DAUGHTER, and the DEFORMED ; forming 
the new Volume of * ‘fhe Standar.l Novels and Romances.” 
Complete in one volume, neatly bound, embellished with Engrav- 
jugs, price 6s. bs.—(Now ready.) 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington S Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Now ready, with a Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


IFE of SIR DAVID WILKIE; with his 
Journals, Letters, and Critical Remarks on Works of Art, 
By the late ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Second Edition, — 100 Woodcuts, Plates, and Maps, 
vols. 1#mo, 15s. 
LEMENTS of GE JOLOGY ; or, a Descrip- 
i and Classification of Rocks and Fesils, illustrating the 
Ancient Chanaas of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
NGLIS H PROSE; 
Being Selections from 
THE WORKS OF ENGLISH PROSE-WRITERS, 
With Notes of their Lives. 
James Moore, 4 Carth Street, Ch h 


IEWS of ANCIENT MONUMENTS in 
CENTRAL AMERICA, CHIAPAS, and YUCATAN. 
By F. CATHERWOOD, Architect. 

Twenty-five Plates and Map, with descriptive Letterpress. 
Imperial Folio, half-bound in Morocco . £5 5 0 
Coloured and Mounted, ina Portfolio . 1212 0 

Published by F, Catherwood, at No. 9 Argyll Place, London; and 
to be had of the principal Print and Booksellers. 


Square. 








In beautiful Blue Silk Mluminated Binding, Gilt Edges, price 5s. 


J N of A RC: 
An Historical Tale, 
By a YOUNG LADY. 
“ She steel’d her woman's heart to fight; 
Cared nought for pain or woe ; 
Her Po dreams? To view the sight 
Of Bedtord’s overthrow.” 
London: nts b and Sutton, Foster es Cheapside. 
be had of all Booksellers 


“Price. be. . cloth | boards, 


HE ARITHMETIC of ANNUITIES and 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 

Or COMPOUND INTEREST SIMPLIFIED. 
Explaining the Value of Annuities Certain, Contingent on One or 
Two Lives, and the Values of Assurances in Single and Annual Pay- 
ments; and comprehending the Values of Leases, Pensions, Free- 
holds, and Reversionary Sums, in Possession or Expectation, Imme 
diate, Deferred, or Temporary. Illustrated with Practical and Fa- 


miliar Examples, 
By EDWARD BAYLIS, 
Actuary of the Anchor Life Assurance Company. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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THE JUNE NUMBER OF 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST 
Contains the following interesting Articles ;— 


RECOLLECTIONS of the AUTHOR of “ VATHEK,” 
With a fine Portrait of 
THE LATE WILLIAM BECKFORD, Esq. 
Awakened. By Barr, ro Disraeli’s ** Coningsby.” 
‘ok. J . Arabella; or, the Moral of “*The 
Unpossessed Possessions. By ” Partie Fine,” By Titmarsh, 
Horace Smith, Esq. 


MEMOIRS of aGENTLEMAN on HALF-PAY. 
No. I. 


By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Author of ** Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 


One more Savoy Ramble. By — to make a srt =n By 
Mrs. Trollope. Laman Blanchard, 

Finishing with a Dinner, By the | Recreations = N 
Author of * Peter Priggins.”’ Elephants (concluded). 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


The Emperor Nicholas; his No- | The Voyages and Services of 
bles, Serfs, and Servants. ** The Nemesis” in China. 
The Lost Ship. The Winds, &c. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


[HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
for June 1. 


Edited by JACOB BELL. 


Contains the Transactions of the Pharmaceutical Society; Third 
Anniversary, and Report of the Council. Articles on Veterinary 
Pharmacy — Sesquioxide and Protocarbonate of Iron — Hyoseyamus 
Niger—Cochineal — Alexandrian Senna— Gum Arabic —Pyr — 
Acid —Charta Vesicatoria—Tincture of Vanilla— Nitric Ft 
Leeches—The Apothecaries of Bruges—Guano—Tooth Gamba. 
views—Index to Vol. IIL, &c. &c. Price 1s. 

The Third Volume, which is now complete, contains the Transac- 
tions of the Pharmaceutical Society; a great variety of Articles on 
Chemistry, Pha cy, Materia Medica, and Botany; comprising Im- 





listory. 








Actonian Prize Essay. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
(Caemistey, as exemplifying the Wisdom 

and Beneficence of G 


By GEORGE FOWNES, Ph. D. 
Lecturer on Chemistry in the Middlesex Hospital Medical School. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





In 2 vols. price 12s. cloth, a New Edition, being the Seventh, of 
PASSAGES from the DIARY of a LATE 
PHYSICIAN. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S. 

By the same Author, 

Ten Thousand a Year. 3 vols. post Svo, price 
UW. 11s. Gd. cloth. 
William Blackwood and pueanie Edinburgh, and 22 Pall Mall, London, 


~The Dark Ages. 
In 8vo, price 12s. 


HE DARK AGES; being a Series of Es- 
says “ET % to illustrate "che State of Religion and Litera- 
ture in the 9th, » 11th, and 1¢th Centuries. Reprinted from the 
“ British Saagexine,? ‘with ¢ and some Addit 
the Rev. S. R. MAITLAND, F.R.S. and F.S.A. 
Librarian to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Keeper ot 
the MSS, at Lambeth. 





Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 











Second Edition of Mr. Newman’s Sermons on the Day. 
In 8vo, price }2s,, the Second Edition of 
ca bearing on SUBJECTS of the 
DAY. 

By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 

Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Watcrloo Place ; and 
Parker, Oxford. 








provements, 1 Disc ries, New Processes, Formule, an 
Practical Information on the above brancl.cs Gd science, open 
and useful to Pharmaceutical Chemists, andualso to Practi- 
tioners; also Observations, by the Editor, on Phasmacentio ral Educa- 
tion, Voluntary and Compulsory Education, Schools of Pharmacy, 
Competition in the Drug Trade, Remuneration for Labour, Medical 
Reform, the Use and Abuse of Diplomas and other Certificates of 
Merit, Restrictions in the Medical Profession, the Sale of Spirits of 
Wine by Chemists, Veterinary Medicine, &c. &c. 

Ameng “EY Contributors to this Journal are JonatHaw Perrira, 
M.D.,F.R.S.; Anonew Ure, M.D., F.K.S.; Rictarp Pa.iips, F.R.S.; 
Gro. Roane Ph. D.; Dr. CHRistis0N, F.R.S.E.; Prof. Guinovrr 
(Paris); and Mr, Revwoop, Professor of Pharmacy to the Pharina- 
ceutical Society. 

The First, Second, and Third Volumes may be had in boards, price 
12s. Gd. each. 

Historical Sketch of the Progress of Pharmacy in Great Britain, by 
the Editor. Price bd. 

Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co, Dublin. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No, CCCXLIV. For June 1844. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 

I, Traditions and Tales of Upper Lusatia: No. 1. The Fairies’ 

Sabbath.—II. Columbus. (A Print after a Picture by Parmegyiano). 

By B. Simmons.—III. To Swallows on the eve of Departure. “By the 

same.—IV, The Diligence: a Leaf from a Journal.—V. Who wrote 

Gil Blas ?—VI. Michael Kalliphournas.—VII. Africa—Slave Trade— 

Tropical Colonies, with a Map.—VIII. Narration of certain Uncom- 

mon Things that did formerly happen to me, Herbert Willis, B.D.— 

Beau Brummell,—X. The Actual Condition of the Greek State,— 
“hg 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh, and 2% Pall Mall, London. 











Rose's Biographical Dictionary. 
Part XXV. ofa 


GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 


N EW 
DICTIONARY, 
Projected and partly arranged 


By the late Rev, HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 


B. ene J.G., F., and J. Rivington; E. Hodgson; G. Law- 
ford ; J. M. Ric ardson; J. Bohn; J. Bain; J. Dowding ; G. and 
A. Gree: iland; F.C, Westley ; James Bohn ; Capes and Co.;G. W. 
Nickisson; J. and eds Deighton, Cambridge; and J, H. Parker, 
Oxford, 








In fep. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, with Portrait an a New 


Edition, being the Seventeenth, 
THE COURSE of TIME. A Poem. 
By ROBERT POLLOK, A.M. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh, and 22 Pall Mall, London. 





In 10 vols, Svo, price 7/. 15s., a New Edition of 


HE HISTORY of EUROPE. From the 
Commencement of the French Revolution to the Battle of 
Waterloo. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, Esq., F.R.S.E. 

This edition has — carefully revised and corrected ; great addi- 
tions have been made, drawn from original sources, referring espe- 
cially to the internal history of the Revolution; Biographical Rotie €s 
of all the leading ee and a new chapter introduced on the 
South American Revol 

“A valuable addition fm European literature; it is evidently com- 
piled with the utmost care, and its narrative, so far as we can judge, 
is not perverted by the slightest apne gl "—Edinburgh Review. 

“We congratulate the wy, on the possession of one of the no- 
blest offerings which our age has laid upon the altar of historical 
literature.”—Bla:kmood’s aaeinn. 

“To give an idea of Mr. Alison's qualifications, it may be briefly 
cenrved, that ag Bgeerr nes the minutest attention to detail, the ut- 

fi facts, with ek aaa facility in 
nase principles and laying them before the re: "—Times. 


William Blackwood and Sons, gh, and 2% Pall Mall, London, 











In ead Svo, price 2e. 


rNHE PASTOR PREPARING bis FLOCK 
for CONFIRMATION: in Four Lectures. With Questions on 
each Lecture, a Catechism on the Order of Centpmatton, and an Ap- 
pendix of Prayers and Meditations. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER WATSON, M.A. 
Curate of St. John's, Cheltenham. 
_ on St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 


(AALV IN’S APHORIS SMS, and LETTER 
to FRANCIS the FIRST, ia Defence of the Reformation, 
By a Grapvare ot Oxyorp Usiversiry. 
Price %s. 6d. sewed ; 3s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, Bath: J. O, Clarke, 
Royal Union Library, And all Booksellers. 


nietee Literature. 


| | OMILIES of the ANGLO-SAXON 
CHURCH. (2Ifric, Part IV.) 
Edited and translated by B. THORPE, Esq., F.S.A. 


Poetry of the Codere Vercellensis. Part I. 
The Legend of St. Andrew. Fdited and translated by J. M. Keasir, 
Esq., M.A. 
= “4 William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 














‘tee 2 aly Svo, with a Portrait, price UL. 4s. 


HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., late Head-Master of Rugby 
School, and Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford. 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 
: = 





_ 
In fep. 8v0, price 6s. cloth, 
KETCHES of the REFORMATION and 
ELIZABETHAN AGE, taken from the Contemporary Pulpit, 
By the Rev. JOHN OLIVER WILLYAMS HAWEIS, M.A. 
William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly, 








In 12mo, price 6s., the Second Edition of 


N APOLOGY for the DOCTRINE of 
APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION ; with an Appendix, on the 
English Orders. 
By the Hon. and Rev. A. P. PERCEVAL, B.C.L. 
Chaplain in Ordinary - ect Queen. 

*,* The A dix includes a € List of the Names of 
of 439 English Bishops i Archbisho} + at with the Dates 
of their Consecration, and the Names of the Consecrators ; together. 
with a Table of the tL Descent of the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury for Four Successions. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


In 2 ilk 8vo, price li. 1s, (dedicated, by permission, to the ati. 
bishops of —— and Armagh), the Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged, o' 


TREATISE on the CHURCH of 
“CHRIST. Designed chiefly for the Use of Students in 


Theology. 
the Rev. WILLIAM PALMER, M.A. 

of Waseem College, Oxford; Author of “ Origines Liturgice.” 

*,* The chief ona of mag weg is to supply some answer to the 
assertion so 4 are not bound to sub- 
mit to any ecclesiastic. al authority aie or that if they are, they 
must, in YY, accept ith all its claims and er- 
rors.—Prefuce. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 























Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
GECOND EDITION of “ CONINGSBY; 


OR, 


THE NEW GENERATION,” 
By B. DISRAELI, Esq., M.P. 
“In every respect a very fine and remarkable novel.”—Heraid. 


“We may augur for this book a very extensive popularity. It is 
quite as curious as it is clever.”—Chronicle. 
“This book is full of life, spirit, and accurate portraiture. It is 


too pee too true, to be passed over unheeded, 
by all.”. 

“A cicuiinotion of much talent—bitterly pers onal, satirical, political, 
and, besides, the manifesto of * Young England.’ "—Literary Gazette. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


It must be read 





The New Sporting Novel. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MARSTON; 


H*?s 


A SPORTSMAN’S LIFE. 
By eae ai 

“ Among the various species of ¢ Life’ which this lively and pleasant 
writer has undertaken to esi the following are but a few :— 
Lite at Oxford—Club Life—Life at Doncaster—Lite at Paris—Life at 
the Seat of a Leicestershire Squire—Life under the Cotswold Hills— 
Life in Dublin—Life on the Curragh—Life at Moulsey Hurst, &c. A 
large proportion of the scenes are actual transcripts trom the reality ; 
and it is equally certain that many of the characters are drawn from 
originals.’ "—New Monthly, 


ists Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great paanasanit Street. 


Now genes at all the Tics, in 3 vols, 
HE WILFULNESS of WOMAN. 
A Novel. 
By the Authoress of “ The History of a Flirt,” S&c. 





“ This is a very brilliant novel. The vigour and power displayed 
in these pages shame the masculine intellect of the coat male writer 
of the day; at the same time the writer’s knowledge of the ferale 
heart is so great and subtle that we can imagine that no one but a 
woman could have written them. No novelist of the present day has 
so much mastery over the passions of the reader as the writer of the 
work before us. Nothing has issued from the press equal to it since 
the last work by the same hand.”—W eekly Chronicle. 


Henry Colburn, winenisin‘s 13 Great etbitshtends Street. 


ppoors 


Contributions by Robert Browning, R. Monckton Milnes, M. P., 
Gideon es the late John Keats, D. ates * Peter Priggins,” 
Mrs, 8. C. Hall, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs, Lawre ‘rancis Brown, &c. 
&c. Among the Articles of more ogy interest will be found a 
few Remarks on “ Conrnosny Real England, and a Sketch of 
T. B.C. Smiru, the Irish Attorney Braces 


MAGAZINE for JUNE, No. VI. 


price 2s. 6d., contains— 





London: Henry Renshaw, 556 Strand; and all Booksellers, 


To the Trade,—No. IV. is * "Publishers and may be had at the 





Sai 12m0, price 2s., the Second Edition of 
FIRST LATIN VERSE-BOOK. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Practical Introduction to Latin Verse Com- 


— In a 5s. 6d. 





In 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 
ERMONS on PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 
By the Rev. JOHN CLARKE CROSTHWAITE, A.M. 
Rector of St. Mary at Hill, London; late Dean’s Vicar in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin. 


Rivir: saci St. Paul’s eid aed and Waterloo Place. 


In2 nde. Svo, price 1/. 1s. 
HE LIFE and PONTIFICATE of 
GREGORY the SEVENTH 
By JOHN WILLIAM BOWDEN, M.A, 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 








Now ready, with Map and Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, 


N EXCURSION THROUGH theSLAVE 

STATES of NORTH AMERICA, from Wasutncron on the 

Poromac to the Fronriers of Mexico; with sketches of Popular 
Manners, and Geological Notices. 


By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Morning Exercises at Cripplegate, &c: 
in Octavo, the Second Volume (to be comprised in Six Volum 
12s. bound in cloth, ans rice 


HE MORNING EXERCISES at CRIP- 


EGATE, Giles-in-the-Field, and in southw ark; being 
divers Sermons preached 4.p, M.DC.1,1X.—M.DC.LXXXIX., by several Mi- 
nisters of the Gospel in or near London, Fifth Edition, carefully 
collated and corrected, with Notes and Translations of all the Quo- 
tations. 

By JAMES NICHOLS, 

Editor of “ Fuller’s Church History 2” &e. 

oA vane a be patties every alternate ty, 80 as to 
plete the publication within the yea 
oul for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside ; na sold by all 
other Book sellers, 


London: 


360 


NEW WORKS printed for 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ano LONGMANS. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











In a few days will be published, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, illustrated with numerous Portraits, 
Price 24s. cloth, 


OUR ACTRESSES; 
OR, 
GLANCES at STAGE FAVOURITES, PAST and PRESENT. 


By Mrs. C. BARON WILSON. 
Author of “ The Life of the Duchess of St. Albans,” ‘“* Memoirs of Monk Lewis,” &c. &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 CORNHILL. 
DUBLIN: J. CUMMING.—EDINBURGH: BELL and BRADFUTE. 


MURRAY’S COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY. 


This day is published, post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
WESTERN BARBARY, its WILD TRIBES, and SAVAGE 
ANIMALS. 
By JOHN H. DRUMMOND HAY, Esq. 
Forming No. 1X. of ““ THE COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY." 


1, A Diary, purporting to have 
been kept by Lady Willoughby, of Par- 
ham, in the Reign of Charles I.; embrac- 
ing some Passages of her Domestic His- 
tory from 1635 to 1648. 


To give additional interest to the work, it has 
been printed and bound in the style of the period 
to which it refers. Small 4to, 18s.; or bound in 
morocco, by Hayday, 2/. 2s. 

“ This curious Diary embraces thirteen years of the most im- 
portant portion of the civil war under Charles I. ; and it is in- 
teresting to see the views of that deplorable conflict brought 
home to the hearths and bosoms oe Gomentic life, by inter- 
spersing the narrative of public events with pictures of their 
evil consequences on every class of society. In this consists 
a true charm; for the fine moral and religious tone, the love 
of nature, the homely conduct of family attairs, the condition 
of various ranks, the Izaac-Walton-like simplicity of feeling, 
are here all finely thrown together to make a general and 
genuine panorama of that troubled aze."—Literury Gasette. 


° y 

Southey’s Poetical Works. 
Reprinted from the Ten-Volume Edition, with the 
Autobiographical Prefaces. Complete in One Vo- 
lume, uniform with Moore and Byron. With Por- 
trait of the Author, and a View of his Residence 
at Keswick. Medium 8vo, 2ls.; or bound in mo- 
rocco, in the best manner, by Hayday, 42s. 


The Life and Times of Richard 


the Third, as Duke of Gloucester and King of 
England; in which all the Charges against him 

are carefully investigated and compared with the 

Statements of the Contemporary Authorities. By 

Carotine A. Hatstep, Author of “ The Life of | 
Margaret Beaufort, Mother of King Henry VII.” 

2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, from a Picture never 

before engraved, 30s. 


Blair’s Chronological and Histo- 
rical Tables, from the Creation tothe Present Time; 





WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
BORROW’'S BIBLE in SPAIN. (Two Parts.) 5s. 
BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNALS, (Four Parts.) 
IRBY and MANGLES’ HOLY LAND. 2s. Ga. 
DRINKWATER'’S SIEGE of GIBRALTAR. 23 


ale 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET; 
And to be obtained of all Booksellers and News Agents in Town or Country. 


10s. 


6d. 


with Additions and Corrections from the most au- 
thentic Writers, including the Computation of St. 
Paul, as connecting the Period from the Exode to 
the Temple. Under the superintendence of Sir 
Henry Ecuis, K.H., Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. Imperial 8vo, half-bound in 
morocco, 31s. Gd. 


Russia. By the Marquis De Cus- 
tine. Translated from the French. Second Edie 
tion. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


Conversations on the History of 
Engiand. For the use of Children. By Mrs. 
Marcet, Author of “ Mary’s Grammar,” &c. 
Second Edition, with Additions, continuing the 
History to the Reign of George I[T. 18mo, 5s. 

*.* The Second Part, continuing the History 
from Henry VII. to George III., msy be had se- 
parately, ls. 6d. 


A Course of English Reading, 
adapted to every Taste and Capacity; with Anec- 
dotes of Men of Genius. By the Rev. James 
Pycrort, B.A. Trinity College, Oxford; Author 
of ‘‘ The Student’s Guide, with a View to Oxford 
Honours,” &c. Fep. 8vo. [On the 13th. 


Latin Grammar Practice. 

In Three Parts.—1. Lessons of Vocabulary of all 
the Words in ‘ Valpy’s Caesar,” arranged accord- 
ing to roots, terminations, and other peculiarities. 
2. Construing Lessons, corresponding with those 
of Part I., exemplifying Latin Accidence and 
Syntax, and illustrating Roman History. 3. Easy 
English Exercises, corresponding with the Les- 
sons, and formed only of the words of Parts I. and 
II., also exemplifying Latin Accidence and Syn- 
tax. By Rev. James Pycrort, B.A., Trinity 
College, Oxford; Author of ‘* A Course of English 
Reading,” &c. 12mo. [On the 13th. 


Greek Grammar Practice. 


On the same plan, and by the same Author. 12mo. 
[On the 13th. 


rr — . i: 
The Religion of Ancient Britain ; 
or, a Succinet Account of the several Religious 
Systems which have obtained in this Island from 
the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest: in- 
cluding an Investigation into the Early Progress 
of Error in the Christian Church, the Introduction 
of the Gospel into Britain, and the State of Reli- 
gion in England till Popery had gained the As- 
cendancy. By Geouce Smirn, F.A.S. Fep. $vo, 7s. 


London: Loncguan, Bnowy, GREEN, and Lonemass. 








In 2 volumes, price 2Js cloth, 
S YDNEY 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


8 New Burlington Street, June 1, 1844, 
NEY WORKS NOW READY. 


I. 
ROSE D’ALBRET;; or, Troublous Times. 
A Romance. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ** Darnley,”’ ** De L’Orme,” ** Arabella Stuart,” &c, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 7 


I. 
CONCLUDINGSVOLUMES OF THE 
LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, ‘ 


To SIR HORACE MANN, U.B.M. Resident at the Court of 
Florence from the Year 176) to 1735. 


Now first Printed from the Original MSS, 
Two vols. 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c, 


IIL. 
Third Series of ** Two Old Men's Tales.” 


The TRIUMPHS of TIME. 
By the Author of ** Two Old Men’s Tales.” 
3 vols. post Svo. 
IV. 
BEARN and the PYRENEES. 
A Legendary Tour to the Country of Henri Quatre. 
By LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 


Author of *¢ The Bocages and the Vines,” ** A Pilgrimage to 
Auvergne,” &c. 


2 vols. 8vo, with numerous [}lustrations. 


v. 
CONSTANCY and CONTRITION;; or, 


Women’s Trials. A Novel. 
3 vols. post Svo. 
vi. 
The THREE KINGDOMS—ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. 
By the VISCOUNT D’ARLINCOURT, 
‘Translated from the French under the supervision of the Author. 
2 vols, post Svo,. 


Richard Beutley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


| 
MORCOM.! 


Now ready, price One Guinea half-bound, 


HE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
A New Illustrated Edition. 
Edited by GEORGE GODWIN, Faq. F.R,S. F.S.A., and 
LEWIS POCOCK, Esq. F:s.aA. 
Honorary Sec¥etaries of the Art-Unton of Lonnon. 
With a LIFE of the AUTHOR, and « Bibliographical Notice. 
Embellished with Twenty-one Designs in Oatline, engraved by 
Mr. C. Rotus from a series of Drawings made expressly for this 
edition by Mr. H.C. Sxnous. The text is further illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, engraved by Mr, Bast1x, also from Desigus 
by Mr. Sexous. 
M. M. Holloway, 25 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





In Svo, 
CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS for 1344, sold by Messrs. Longman, Brown, aud Co. 
London, 3) Paternoster Row. 
*,* Libraries purchased or exchanged. 
In 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 
IVE SERMONS on the TEMPTATION 
of CHRIST our LORD in the WILDERNESS: preached 
before the University of Cambridge in Lent 1844, With Notes. 
By W. H. MILL, D.D. 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, Christian Advocate, and Chaplain 
to his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place ; and 
Deightons, Cambridge. 


Ecclesiastical dtieain OOS” 
Iu 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 
E MARKS on the Rev. F. CLOSE’S 


“Church Architecture Seripturally Considered, from the 
Earliest Ages to the Present ‘l'ime.”’ 
By the Rev THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Coltege, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In 12mo, price 3+, 6d. 
WE tTALIAN ANALYST; or, the 
_ Essentials of Italian Grammar, and their Application in 
Parsing. 
By the Rev. H. HAMILTON ARNOLD, B.A, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
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